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‘^You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know^^ 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


Sing  Again  in  the  Musical  JJnion 


Mendelssohn’s  Elijah,  so  often  sung  by  the  Musical  Union  in  years  past,  is  to 
be  sung  again  at  the  Centennial  Concert  of  the  Musical  Union  next  June.  If  you 
ever  sang  in  the  Union,  will  you  not  plan  to  come  hack  and  sing  your  old  part  next 
June;  and  wall  you  not  inspire  any  of  your  friends  who  used  to  sing  with  you  to 
come  back  also?  We  want  to  know  as  completely  as  we  can  how  many  and  just 
whom  we  may  expect.  If  you  can  plan  to  come,  please  w'rite  me  saying:  “I’ll  be 
there,  ready  to  sing  (ist  soprano,  2d  soprano  ...  or  whatever  part  you  do  sing).’’ 
Meanwhile,  please  find  or  get  a copy  of  the  standard  Oliver  Ditson  edition  of 
the  Elijah.  If  you  can’t  get  it  through  your  local  dealer,  you  may  order  through 
me,  at  the  cost  price  of  one  dollar.  Meanwhile,  also,  please  start  learning  and  prac- 
ticing your  part.  It  would  be  fine  if  several  of  you  in  the  same  town  could  get  to- 
gether for  informal  rehearsals. 

Regular  rehearsals  at  Oberlin  come  Monday  evenings  at  7 o’clock.  Northern 
Ohio  alumni  are  especially  invited  to  attend  as  many  of  these  rehearsals  as  they  can, 
and  most  especially  to  attend  the  rehearsals  in  May  and  June. 

OLAF  C.  CHRISTIANSEN, 

Clwral  Director. 
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Among  the  interesting  phenomena  of  our  time,  and 
one  that  may  serve  a thousand  years  hence,  mayhap,  as 
a stray  arrowhead  pointing  the  way  to  a lost  civilization, 
is  the  recent  formation  of  the  Association 
NEW  of  Luiemploycd  College  Alumni  and  Pro- 

PORTENT  fessional  Men.  Their  literature  informs 

us  that  this  group  is  perhaps  the  most  piti- 
ful group  of  unemployed  in  the  present  crisis,  that  the}’ 
are  becoming  increasingly  articulate,  and  that  a formal 
organization,  able  to  exert  political  pressure,  is  the  best 
means  of  attaining  anything  like  security  for  these  work- 
ers. Assuming  that  if  jobs  are  to  be  created  the  govern- 
ment must  create  them ; that  the  government  will  not 
do  so  unless  pressure  is  brought  to  bear;  and  that  the 
college  group  will  accomplish  most  by  concentrating 
public  attention  on  their  specific  needs,  the  A.  U.  C.  A. 
has  adopted  the  following  program ; 

1.  Unemployment  insurance  with  provisions  to  in- 
clude those  who  have  never  worked  since  leaving  college. 

2.  Opposition  to  retrenchment  at  the  expense  of 
professional  workers  in  schools,  hospitals,  libraries,  etc. 

3.  Free  state  employment  agencies. 

4.  Special  state-appropriated  loan  funds,  to  permit 
undergraduates  and  alumni  to  complete  their  education 
or  to  take  advanced  work. 

5.  Solidarity  with  other  groups  of  unemployed 
workers. 

Certain  items  of  this  program  may  have  much  to 
commend  them,  but  some  of  its  implications  are  rather 
startling. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  difficult  to  see  how  provision 
number  one  could  fairly  be  carried  out,  unless  it  be  ex- 
tended to  all  workers  in  all  lines  of  endeavor — which  may 
indeed  be  the  Association’s  implication ; or  unless  the 
group  to  receive  educational  privileges  were  chosen  in 
some  particular  way,  so  that  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties might  not  become  the  prey  of  all  who  wish  to  live 
soft  in  the  realms  of  the  higher  learning. 

But  the  very  idea  of  making  the  learned  class  selec- 
tive or  extending  the  privileges  thereof  to  a few  is  itself 
repugnant  to  the  ideal  of  democracy.  Why  should  not 
everyone  go  to  college?  Why  should  not  the  govern- 
ment offer  higher  education,  with  subsequent  insurance, 
to  all  ? 

The  idea  is  for  the  moment  a dazzling  one,  Utopian 
in  its  sweep.  If  we  all,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  could  be  college-bred!  If  the  ditch-man  could 
chant  Homer  as  he  digs  and  the  brick-1  a}-er  occupy  his 
mind  with  Pascal  as  he  handles  his  bricks!  The  ideal 
is  noble  enough.  It  is  limited  merelv  hy  the  frailties 
of  the  flesh  and  hy  the  lack  of  any  adequate  present  ma- 
chinery to  see  it  thro\igh. 

To  realize  the  program  of  the  A.  U.  C.  A.,  then, 
two  things  must  be  assumed — a state,  rather  socialistic 
in  function,  in  which  everv  indiviilual  is  protected 
by  employment  insurance:  and  a social  order  in  which 
a college  education  is  not  the  ncedles-eye  to  a white- 


collar  job  exclusively.  Technocrats  to  the  contrary,  we 
cannot  all  have  white-collar  jobs.  In  spite  of  labor- 
saving  devices  and  machinery,  the  thoughtful  mind  must 
ever  feel  the  burden  of  the  sheer  labor  to  be  done  in  the 
world.  If  the  second  assumption  is  not  made,  the  A.  U. 
C.  A.  must  reckon  with  the  problem  of  “too  many  doc- 
tors”— and  too  many  professional  workers  in  every  field. 

The  subject  has  infinite  ramifications,  tempting  to 
linger  over.  Perhaps  the  most  tempting  is  the  question: 
Is  this  the  most  intelligent  way  college-trained  men  could 
have  gone  at  the  problem?  Of  course  the  movement  is 
aimed  at  an  immediate  need,  so  that  a certain  measure 
of  the  I,  mine,  me  can  be  expected  and  allowed  for.  The 
A.  U.  C.  A.,  the  literature  warns  us,  has  “explosive  po- 
tentialities.” Does  it?  And  if  it  went  off,  would  it  get 
anywhere?  The  answer  to  both  these  questions  looks 
perilously  like  No. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  for  such  annual  lec- 
ture courses  on  the  Campus  as  the  IMartin  Lectures  in 
classical  art,  the  Haskell  Lectures  in  religion  and  the 
Cause)'  Conferences  in  the  fields  of  eco- 
A MORAL  nomics  and  political  science.  It  was  Ober- 
UN AWARE  lin’s  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  have  the 
Cause)'  lectures  this  year,  but  as  if  by  way 
of  compensation,  the  Martin  lectures  and  the  Haskell 
lectures  were  both  unusually  happy  and  stimulating.  Of 
the  second  an  additional  word  must  be  said. 

The  speaker  was  Dean  Willard  L.  Sperry  of  the 
Harvard  Theological  School ; his  subject,  “Religion  and 
History.”  The  “message”  of  these  lectures,  when  final')' 
unfolded,  concerned  a way  of  life,  a suggested  discipline 
by  which  we  might  set  our  own  house  in  order. 

A message  doubly  valuable  in  this  day,  when  we  are 
besought  to  join  this,  and  to  vote  for  that,  and  to  or- 
ganize to  still  another  end  ! A better  social  order  indeed 
demands  a happy  adjustment  between  both  individual 
and  collective  methods  of  reform,  but  in  this  time  of 
implicit  faith  in  movements  and  so-active  outward  doing, 
it  is  well  \r-e  should  be  reminded,  occasionally,  that  some 
of  our  charity  toward  the  world  might  profitably  begin 
at  home. 

We  are  commending  to  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers  the  short  digests  of  the  first  three  of  these  lec- 
tures, printed  beginning  page  144  of  this  issue.  The  re- 
maining three  will  appear  next  month. 

On  the  extreme  verge  of  press-time,  we  receive  word 
of  the  Trustees’  action  in  regard  to  salar)-  reduction  and 
to  tuition.  It  will  be  a subject  of  eager 
TUITION,  interest  to  every  alumnus,  and  readers  are 
SALARIES  referred  to  the  news  item  on  page  147 
and  to  the  text  of  the  President’s  recom- 
mendation to  the  Trustee  Budget  Committee  on  the  fol- 
lowing page.  This  letter  embodies  the  explanation  of  the 
Trustees’  action  in  the  matter. 


Techno'Crazy 

BY  PROFESSOR  HARVEY  A.  WOOSTER 


I 

SOMEBODY  invented  a clever  catch-rvord  when  he 
brought  forth  the  term  technocrac}'.  It  has  caught 
the  popular  fancy  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad. 
Just  what  it  signifies  is  surprisingly  hard  to  discover. 
Apparently  Mr.  Howard  Scott,  recognized  chief  tech- 
nocrat and  sole  spokesman  for  the  group,  prefers  to  let 
others  do  his  writing,  although  a book  by  him  is  said 
to  liave  been  promised  for  January  publication.^ 

As  the  public  sees  the  technocrats  in  the  current 
journals,  they  are  a research  group  of  engineers  and 
scientists  w’ho  have  been  engaged  since  1920  in  an  en- 
ergy survey  of  North  America,  intended  to  measure  the 
energy  resources,  the  efficiency  with  which  energy  has 
been  and  can  be  converted  into  useful  goods  and  services 
on  this  continent  under  existing  social  mechanism,  and 
to  calculate  the  rate  of  change  in  energy  conversion, 
which  they  consider  to  be  a measure  of  social  change. 
(Mr.  Scott  in  fact  defines  social  change  as  “the  change 
in  the  per  capita  rate  of  energr^  conversion,  or  the  change 
from  one  order  of  magnitude  to  another  in  the  social 
conversion  of  the  available  energy.”)" 

When  Mr.  Scott’s  highly  technical  jargon  is  exam- 
ined with  care  it  becomes  evident  that  the  technocrats — 
or  at  least  Mr.  Scott — believe  that  all  social  structures 
(“mechanisms”),  all  means  and  methods  of  production, 
as  well  as  all  social  change,,  are  significant  chiefly  as  en- 
ergy converting  and  energjf  consuming  devices  and  are 
measurable  in  terms  of  energy  units. 

Insistence  upon  the  quantitatively  measurable  nature 
of  all  “social  mechanism”  in  terms  of  energy  units,  and 
energy  units  alone,  and  the  application  of  such  measure- 
ment to  the  structures  and  functioning  of  industry  and 
of  society  at  large,  is  the  heart  of  technocratic  doctrine. 
Production,  consumption,  all  social  activity,  all  social 
change  is  definitely  measurable  in  ergs,  or  kilowatts,  or 
some  other  energy  unit,  and  has  no  significance  except 
when  measured  in  this  way. 

This  doctrine  is  embodied  in  a theory  of  energy  de- 
terminants, said  to  have  been  first  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Scott  (but  not  yet  given  to  the  world),  a theory  whose 
mathematics  is  “more  complex  than  that  of  Einstein’.s 
unified  field  theorj’,”  ^ representing  a new  technique  in 
social  measurement,  with  a methodology  which  “is  a 
more  fundamental  departure  from  previous  methods  of 
thinking  than  was  the  Darwinian  theory.”  * A new 
outlook  upon  problems  of  our  mechanical  age  has  been 
born.  Economic  science  is  hopeless.  It  deals  with  out- 
worn ideas  and  with  value,  which  is  not  measurable. 

'The  only  authentic  articles  I have  been  able  to  discover 
are  to  be  found  in  the  JVna  Oullook,  for  November,  December, 
and  January  last;  in  the  I.iv'uig  A^e,  for  December,  and  in  the 
current  (January)  issue  of  Harpers.  Ail  but  one  of  these  are 
by  journalists,  obviously  none  too  familiar  with  the  things  of 
which  they  write.  'Ihe  ,4jte  article  is  published  over 

Mr.  Scott’s  name.  1 have  made  tise  of  this  article  in  preference 
to  the  others  as  far  as  possible. 

* l.iv’nig  .1  ge,  December,  1932,  p.  298. 


It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  world  of  phys- 
ical science  would  be  all  agog  after  such  announcements 
as  these,  even  though  social  scientists  might  express  some 
disgruntlement.  No  great  disturbance  seems  to  have 
been  created,  however,  perhaps  because  it  is  not  the  best 
of  scientific  practice  to  announce  revolutionary  conclu- 
sions without  describing  with  some  care  the  process  by 
which  they  were  reached  nor  to  make  the  first  announce- 
ment with  a fanfare  of  journalistic  extravagance  ad- 
dressed to  the  general  public  in  popular  magazines. 

The  popular  eye  was  caught  by  the  applications  of 
the  theory  to  technological  unemployment  and  the  pres- 
ent depression,  and  by  a direct  frontal  attack  on  the 
present  economic  system  and  all  proposed  or  contem- 
plated substitutes  for  it.  Not  only  is  the  present  eco- 
nomic system  outworn  and  clumsy;  it  is  headed  straight 
for  chaos.  Socialism,  communism,  facism,  all  forms  of  so- 
cial reform  are  equally  hopeless.  Only  control  of  the 
machine  age  by  technology  can  save  us.  For  150  years 
man  has  been  making  progress  by  giving  his  job  to  ma- 
chines until  he  has  brought  upon  himself  the  present  de- 
pression. Millions  now  out  of  work  can  never  hope  to 
find  jobs  again.  Technology  has  so  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  energy  conversion  per  capita  that  it  can  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  most  of  us. 

Worse  yet,  continues  technocracy,  there  are  in  the 
offing  inventions  about  to  be  introduced  that  will  take 
from  us  most  of  the  jobs  that  are  still  left.  Soon  there 
will  be  20,000,000  unemployed.  All  automobiles  needed 
for  the  next  50  years,  say  the  technocrats,  could  be  pro- 
duced in  three  and  a half  to  four  years  if  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  designs  now  completed. “ Shoes  that  will 
wear  two  to  two  and  a half  years  can  be  made  whenever 
the  shoe  industry  is  ready  to  undertake  their  production, 
and  the  entire  demand  for  the  next  ten  years  can  be 
turned  out  in  eight  months.”  A rayon  factory  is  near- 
ing completion  in  New  Jersey  in  which  production  can 
be  carried  on  under  complete  mechanical  and  electrical 
control  without  a single  worker  in  the  plant,  a picture 
of  industry  in  years  to  come,  when  machines  will  per- 
form all  our  work  and  men  will  be  jobless.'’ 

The  fault  for  permitting  machine  technology  to  do 
us  in,  lies  (according  to  technocracy)  in  the  economic 
system,  a price  system  in  which  wealth  consists  only  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  until  the  world’s  debts  have 
become  so  large  tliey  can  never  be  paid ; a system  in  which 
dollars  are  used  to  measure  prices — dollars  that  fluctuate 
in  their  command  over  other  goods  and  are  not  eternally 
constant  units  like  ergs  and  kilowatts,  which  would  have 
an  unvarying  purchasing  power  as  long  as  man  con- 
tinues to  convert  and  consume  energy;  a system  in  whicli 

'Wayne  W.  Parrish,  “What  is  Technocracy”;  AVw  Out- 
look, Novemher,  1932,  p.  14. 

‘Thiel,  “'I'echnocracy’s  Question”;  /Veto  Outlook,  December, 
1932,  p.  14. 

“Wayne  W.  I’arrisli,  A’eae  Outlook,  ITecemher,  1932, 
p.  16. 

' Ibid. 

' Ibid,  p.  17. 
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incomes  are  received  only  by  holders  of  debt  certificates 
witliout  relation  to  the  amount  of  energy  their  holders 
have  converted. 

Just  how  these  tilings  came  to  be  is  not  clear  from 
the  technocratic  story'.  Nor  is  it  clear  what  the  techno- 
crats propose  to  do  about  them.  They  tell  us  that  in- 
come, under  a society  technologically  controlled,  might 
be  ten  times  the  size  of  the  present  average,  with  only 
660  hours’  labor  per  worker  per  year.  But  they  have 
no  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  how  to  change  the  present 
system  into  such  a one  as  they  have  in  mind.  “Techno- 
cracy proposes  no  solution,  it  merely  poses  the  problem 
raised  by  the  technological  introduction  of  energy  factors 
in  a modern  industrial  social  mechanism.”  ® 

II 

A storm  of  comment  has  been  aroused  by  the  pop- 
ularized accounts  of  technocracy’s  conclusions. 

Mr.  Simeon  Strunsky,  in  a long  and  carefully  elab- 
orated article  in  the  Keiv  York  Times  Magazine,  for 
Sunday,  Januarj'  8,  has  called  attention  to  the  obvious 
exaggeration  and  mathematical  absurdity  in  some  of  the 
factual  statements,  to  the  categorical  denial  of  the  truth 
of  others  by  persons  of  high  authority  in  the  industries 
concerned.  Indeed,  a peculiar  disregard  for  all  the 
amenities  of  scientific  procedure  respecting  the  citation 
of  authority  for  unsupported  statements  of  significance 
is  obvious  to  the  observing  reader  in  all  the  published 
material  attributed  to  the  technocrats.  It  lacks  the 
“feel”  of  careful  scientific  work.  No  one  can  read  Mr. 
Strunsky’s  article  and  retain  any  large  degree  of  respect 
for  the  accuracy  of  technocratic  statistics. 

But  let  us  examine  the  case  for  technocracy  on  its 
merits.  Only  in  connection  with  the  faults  and  foibles 
of  the  present  system  is  there  a clear-cut  case  to  ex- 
amine. (I  pass  over  the  pronouncements  or  implica- 
tions that  only  phenomena  which  are  measurable  are 
significant  in  social  mechanisms,  that  efficiency  in  en- 
ergy conversion  and  consumption,  and  changes  in  the 
per  capita  rate  of  energy  conversion,  are  the  only  sig- 
nificant factors.)  There  are  certain  questions  the  an- 
swers to  which  throw  light  on  technocracy’s  case. 

1.  Have  millions  of  workers  become  permanently 
jobless  because  of  technological  change?  The  techno- 
crats have  apparently  taken  over  here  a popular  notion 
without  testing  it.  The  U.  S.  Census  of  Occupations 
throws  light  upon  this  question. 

In  this  part  of  the  census  is  recorded  for  each  indi- 
vidual usually  “gainfully  employed”  the  occupation  he 
usually  follows.  If  a large  part  of  our  population  were 
no  longer  following  any  occupation  because  of  the  re- 
sults of  technological  change,  the  census  of  1930  should 
have  shown  either  of  two  things,  as  compared  with  that 
•of  1920.  It  might  have  shown  a pronounced  decline  in 
the  percentage  of  population  gainfully  employed,  if  those 

“Howard  Scott,  Living  Age,  December,  1932,  p.  303.  (In 
fact,  it  only  poses  the  problem  for  one  continent,  which  it  ap- 
parently assumes  will  become  a completely  self-sufficing  area 
far  superior  to  any  other  area  because  of  its  abundant  energy 
sources  and  efficient  energy  conversion  devices.  H.  A.  W.) 


dispossessed  of  their  jobs  reported  that  they  had  no  occu- 
pation ; or  it  might  have  displayed  about  the  same  per- 
centage gainfully  employed,  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent occupations  approximately  as  in  1920,  if  tliose  who 
were  dispossessed  reported  in  1930  the  occupation  they 
had  when  they  were  last  engaged  regularly  in  gainful 
employment.  It  did  show,  in  fact,  about  the  same  per- 
centage reporting  gainful  employment  but  quite  differ- 
ently distributed  among  the  various  occupations.  This 
is  clear  evidence  that  most  people  displaced  from  their 
former  occupations  between  1920  and  1930  had  been 
going  into  other  kinds  of  work  and  had  reported  to  the 
census  enumerators  the  occupations  they  had  entered 
after  displacement  as  their  usual  employment. 

To  shorten  a long  statistical  story,  displayed  in  part 
in  the  table  below,  the  number  of  persons  10  years  old 
and  over  reporting  gainful  employment  in  1930  (the 
age  group  is  that  given  by  the  census,  not  one  selected 
by  this  writer)  had  increased  between  1920  and  1930 
by  an  extent  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  population 
as  a whole,  but  not  quite  as  much  as  the  whole  number 
of  persons  10  years  old  and  over.  The  difference  is 
much  more  than  made  up,  however,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education’s  statistics  showing  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  public  and  private  high 
preparatory  schools  and  colleges,  who  were,  in  short,  in 
school  instead  of  at  work."  The  table  given  here  illus- 
trates the  shifting  of  occupations  from  one  group  to  an- 
other as  shown  by  large  groupings.  The  census  figures 
show  these  movements  in  great  detail  within  each  group. 


Number  of  Gainful  Workers  in  U.  S.  lo  yrs.  old  and  over 
in  1920  and  1930,  Changes  in  Number  and  Per 
Cent,  by  Occupational  Groups.’" 


Occupation 

Gainful 

Workers 

Change 

1920 

1930 

Number 

Percent 

Agriculture 

10,665,812 

10,471,998 

193,814 

_ 2.0 

Forestry  & Fishing 

270.214 

250,469 

19,745 

_ 6.3 

Extraction  of  Minerals 

Manufacturing  and 

1,090.223 

984.323 

— 

105,900 

_ 2.5 

Mechanical  Industries.  . 
Transportation  and  Com- 

12,831.879 

14.1 10,652 

+ 

1,278,773 

-1-10.0 

munication 

3.096.829 

3,843,147 

-f- 

746.318 

-1-24.3 

Trade 

Public  Service  (not  else- 

4,257,684 

6,081.467 

-f 

1.823,783 

-f-43.0 

where  classified) 

738.525 

8S6.205 

-h 

117,680 

-1-16.0 

Professional  Service 

Domestic  and  Personal 

2,171,251 

3.253,881 

-b 

1,082,633 

+49.8 

Service  

3.379,995 

4,952,451 

-b 

1,572,456 

+47.0 

Clerical  Occupations 

3,1 1 1,836 

4.025,334 

-b 

913.488 

+ 29.5 

Total 

41.614.248 

48.829,920 

-b 

7,215,672 

-fl7.4 

’Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  U.  S.,  1928-30,  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Education;  Statistical  Summary  of  Education, 
Chapter  I,  1929-30,  Table  3,  page  5.  Enrollment  in  secondary 
schools  increased  by  more  than  2,300,000,  nearly  doubling  the 
total  number  enrolled  in  1920.  Schools  of  college  and  uni- 
versity grade,  including  normal  schools,  increased  their  enroll- 
ments by  nearly  500,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  80%  of  the 
1920  enrollment.  The  school  and  college  enrollment  figures  do 
not  exclude  many  persons  who  report  gainful  occupations  to 
the  census  enumerator  or  who  are  actually  employed  on  the 
census  date.  Further  analysis  of  the  census  data  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  the  decline  in  gainful  employment  is  largelv  trace- 
able to  this  source. 
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There  are  many  qualifications  to  be  placed  upon  in- 
terpretation of  census  and  school  statistics,  and  their  use 
in  connection  with  technological  displacement  of  work- 
ers, but  when  all  these  have  been  taken  into  account,  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  technological  change  did  not  throw 
any  large  number  of  persons  into  permanent  unemploy- 
ment between  IQ20  and  IQJO,  although  we  know  from 
other  sources  that  ft  made  many  persons  jobless  tem- 
porarily for  periods  often  lasting  many  months.  It  did 
cause  a veiy  considerable  shifting  of  persons  from  one 
occupation  to  another,  and  this  is  its  principal  permanent 
effect.  The  technocrats  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  popular  delusion  on  this  subject  apparently  in 
ignorance  of  data  easily  available  to  any  investigator. 
For  persons  who  insist  upon  Einstefnian  mathematics 
and  scientific  accuracy  this  is  inexcusable. 

2.  Has  the  rate  of  change  in  energy  conversion  ac- 
celerated in  recent  years?  The  technocrats  plainly  im- 
ply that  it  has,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  how  they  measure 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  they  have  not  disclosed. 
Economists  measure  technological  change  by  changes  in 
the  physical  volume  of  production  in  manufacture  and 
other  important  industries. 

Referring  only  to  material  available  and  fairly  well 
known  when  the  technocrats  are  supposed  to  have  been 
working  out  their  doctrines,  there  is  contained  in  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  Committee  on  Recent  Eco- 
nomic Changes,’^  a study  of  economic  tendencies  during 
two  periods  of  comparative  prosperity  just  20  years  apart, 
made  b}r  Professor  Frederick  C.  Mills,  one  of  the  fore- 
most statistical  economists  in  this  country,  who,  like  the 
technocrats,  has  his  headquarters  at  Columbia  University, 
and  should  have  been  easily  available  for  conference. 

In  this  Report  they  would  have  found  on  page  645 
of  Volume  II,  had  they  looked  for  it,  the  following  table, 
and  they  would  have  found  it  well  documented  for 
sources  and  explanatory  matter:''^ 


Table  25. — Economic  Movements  in  the  United  States, 
1902-1907,  1922-1927.“ 


Series 

Average  annual  rale 
of  change 

1902-1907 

1922-1927 

Indexes  of  production: 

Agricultural  products  (crops) 

Mineral  products,  raw 

Manufactured  products 

Production  of  individual  commodities: 
Raw  and  semiprocessed  materials — 

Crude  petroleum 

Pig  iron 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal 

Copper 

Processed  materials  • 

Portland  cement 

Coke 


^’Source:  15th  Census  of  U.  S. — Occupatitm  Statistics — U. 
S.  Summary,  p.  8,  'J'ahle  2. 

^Recent  Kconomic  Clianj>;cs  in  the  United  States,  2 Vols , 
1929.  'J'he  research  whose  results  are  published  in  these  vol- 
umes was  done  by  some  of  tlie  country’s  ablest  economists  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  our  very  best  rcsearcli  organizations. 


Profe.ssor  Mills’  studies  in  this  and  other  directions 
led  him  to  believe  that  business  in  the  United  States  was 
probably  becoming  more  stable  during  the  post-war 
period  than  it  had  been  two  decades  earlier.  The  periods 
lie  studied  are  short,  but  they  are  believed  to  be  charac- 
teristic. The  conclusions  drawn  from  them  would  how- 
ever have  stood  in  the  way  of  a grand  idea  held  by  the 
technocrats,  who  have  given  no  explanation  for  their 
conclusion  except  the  popular  notion  that  this  is  the 
most  rapidly  changing  period  in  our  history. 

Ill 

3.  What  of  the  understanding  of  economics  dis- 
played by  the  technocrats,  as  critics  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem ? Economists  have  greeted  the  assertion  of  the  tech- 
nocrats chiefly  with  scorn  or  indignation.  I have  heard 
Scott  called  charlatan,  fakir,  fanatic  and  fool.  It  seems 
simply  incredible  that  a group  of  trained  engineers  and 
scientists  who  are  honest  could  be  so  astoundingly  igno- 
rant of  the  most  elementary  fundamentals  of  our  eco- 
nomic system,  and  yet  so  ready  to  rush  into  print  with 
hoary  fallacies  that  are  dear  to  the  unthinking  public. 

Any  competent  first  year  student  in  economics  could 
have  told  them  that  production  in  anticipation  of  de- 
mand, which  makes  its  possible  for  us  to  buy  goods  “ready 
made,’’  is  impossible  without  the  creation  of  debt.  In 
fact,  under  any  economic  system  imaginable,  involving 
specialization  of  production  and  the  ability  of  consumers 
to  get  goods  the  day  they  want  them,  credit — i.e.,  debt — ■ 
is  an  inevitable  accompaniment  to  production.  If  the 
buyer  pays  for  his  goods  in  advance  of  production,  the 
producer  will  be  in  debt  to  him  until  the  goods  are  de- 
livered. If  he  does  not  pay  in  advance  of  production,  he 
will  be  in  debt  to  the  producer  from  the  time  he  orders 
until  he  does  pay.  Bankers  may  step  in  as  intermediaries 
to  assume  the  debt,  but  the  debt  is  there.  Ergs  might  be 
owed  instead  of  dollars,  but  it  would  still  be  debt. 

Long  term  debts,  which  worry  Mr.  Scott  especially, 
are  necessary  to  the  rapid  rate  of  change  in  energt'  con- 
version which  he  has  discovered  is  produced  by  tech- 
nology. They  are  merely  a device  for  transferring  sav- 
ings from  older  and  obsolescent  energy  conversion  devices 
to  new  ones.  And  as  for  paying  off  debts,  I believe  any 
good  sophomore  undergraduate  with  one  semester  in  eco- 
nomics could  have  explained  that  most  of  the  world’s 
debts  are  not  paid  in  money  but  are  cancelled  off  the 
books  by  interchange  of  goods  and  services,  and  arc  paid 
in  this  way.  He  might  also  have  explained  that  tlic  rea- 
son dollars  fluctuate  in  value  is  because  the  supply  of 
dollars,  relative  to  the  supply  of  goods  and  services  ex- 
changeable for  them,  varies.  ^Vhcn  there  are  more  dol- 

On  earlier  pages  nf  tlie  same  ciiaptcr  they  wouUi  have 
found  tables  showing  annual  rates  of  chatige  during  1922-27 
for  a wide  ratige  of  industries  showing  rates  not  greatly  liigher 
thati  those  iti  the  table  given  Itere.  Mills  shows  also  that  some 
of  the  increases  in  volutne  are  offset  by  rlecreases  elsewliere. 
(d'hese  figures  are  of  actual  productitm,  not  potential  capacity 
to  produce.  'I'he  teebnocrals  are  evidently  more  interested  in 
the  latter  than  in  tlie  former.  Hut  it  is  actual  production,  not 
potential  capacity,  tliat  affects  employment  aiul  measures  pro- 
gress.) 

“Source:  F.  C.  Mills,  iu  Recent  Economic  Changes,  Vol. 

If,  p.  645. 


Percent 

Percent 

4-  1.4 

+ 1.8 

+ 8.8 

4-  5.7 

-1-  5.8 

4-  4.0 

-f-I2.0 

4-  7.4 

+ 9.7 

-b  4-1 

+ 9.2 

-f  3.3 

-4-  8.5 

4-  3.5 

d-  6.5 

4-  8.4 

-f  23.9 

-t-  7.5 

-f-11.8 

4-  4.5 
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lars  and  fewer  [loods,  one  dollar  will  of  necessity  buy 
less  of  them.  When  there  are  more  goods  and  fewer 
dollars,  one  dollar  will  buy  more.  A dollar  is,  by  defini- 
tion, 25.8  grains  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine — nine-tenths 
gold  and  one-tenth  copper — just  as  definitely  measura- 
ble a unit  as  an  erg  or  a kilowatt.  And  changes  in  the 
production  of  ergs  and  kilowatts  would  cause  their  sup- 
ple to  change  and  their  purchasing  power  to  fluctuate 
just  as  the  value  of  a dollar  does.  Extreme  devotion  to 
technological  interpretation  of  ever}'  social  fact  seems 
indeed  to  have  made  the  technocrats  a wee  bit  techno- 
crazy.  A ‘‘managed  currency”  may  be  desirable,  but  it 
can  be  accomplished  with  dollars  at  least  as  easily  as 
with  ergs. 

The  technocrats  are  apparently  thinking — obviously 
without  being  aware  of  it — of  a technologically  con- 
trolled socialism,  for  their  arguments  along  this  line  are 
stock-in-trade  with  every  good  socialist,  some  of  whom 
have  long  been  stressing  the  importance  of  the  technician 
in  economic  organization.  Perhaps  they  are  thinking  too 
of  the  advantages  of  a ‘‘planned  economy.”  It  is  not  at 
all  impossible  that  we  shall  ultimately  achieve  a planned 
economy  with  technicians  occupying  important  positions 
in  the  system  of  control,  but  if  we  do,  its  prophets  and 
its  leaders  will  do  well  to  look  more  carefully  both  to 
their  facts  and  their  reasoning  than  the  technocrats  have 
done. 

A strange  movement,  with  an  A-number  one  trade 
name!  Its  facts  incomplete  at  important  points,  grossly 
exaggerated  at  others  and  suspect  throughout ; its  rea- 
soning sometimes  puerile ; groping  towards  a better  world 


and  scoffing  at  socialists  whose  thinking  it  has  uncon- 
sciously borrowed!  Doubtless  it  is  unfortunate  in  its 
spokesman.*  Meanwhile — unkindest  cut  of  all- — the  pub- 
lisher of  Frederick  Soddy’s  Wealth,  Virtual  W ealth 
and  Debt  insists  that  the  essential  ideas  of  technocracy 
in  criticism  of  the  economic  system  are  stolen  from  that 
book,  and  draws  the  deadly  parallel  in  a letter  reprinted 
in  part  in  the  Neie  York  Times,  to  prove  it.'^ 

Probably  the  fairest  and  the  kindest  thing  that  can 
be  said  concerning  technocracy’s  attack  on  the  economic 
system  is  found  in  the  concluding  paragraph,  of  Mr. 
Strunsky’s  New  York  Times  article.  ‘‘The  men  who 
have  conducted  the  energy  survey  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity are  no  doubt,  in  their  strictly  professional  duties, 
engineers  of  high  competence.  But  it  is  simple  truth 
that  in  publicizing  their  social  doctrines  they  are  no 
longer  technicians  and  scientists,  but,  like  the  rest  of  us 
poor  mortals  when  we  set  our  hearts  on  something,  just 
propagandists  and  politicians.  This  is  not  really  an  en- 
gineer with  a 300,000  horsepower  turbine  to  operate. 
It  is  a plain  human  being  with  that  most  primitive  of  all 
human  tools — an  axe  to  grind.” 

*As  this  article  is  in  proof  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
chronicles  the  ousting  of  Mr.  Scott  from  his  status  as  guest  of 
the  Columbia  University  department  in  which  he  has  had  his 
headquarters  and  offers  a reformulation  of  the  aims  of  the  en- 
ergy survey  which  is  to  be  continued  by  that  department  with- 
out benefit  of  Mr.  Scott  and  without  further  connection  with 
the  technocrats  or  with  social  reform. 

AVoy  York  Times,  December  30,  1932,  p.  13.  Professor 
Soddy,  a chemist,  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry 
in  1921.  The  book  referred  to  was  published  in  1926. 


Oberlin’s  Hundred  Years  of  Music 

BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  DICKINSON 


IN  a survey  of  the  development  of  Oberlin  music  in 
its  life  of  a centur}',  one  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects of  inquir}'  is  to  be  found  in  the  pervading  spirit 
and  the  special  influences  which  explain  its  remarkable 
history.  This  history  begins  with  the  very  foundation 
of  the  College,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
aims,  inspiration  and  methods  of  the  institution  itself 
have  been  reflected  and  symbolized  in  its  musical  pro- 
gress. No  less  a subject  of  pride  to  the  music-lovers 
among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Oberlin  is  the  fact 
that  this  College  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  its 
class  in  the  land  to  accord  to  music  conspicuous  recog- 
nition, realizing  from  the  first  a value  which  the  entire 
educational  system  of  our  time  has  come  at  last  to  per- 
ceive. 

In  a symposium  on  “College  Teaching,”  published  in 
1920,  the  author  of  the  present  article  wrote  as  follows. 

“It  would  not  be  literally  true  to  say  that  music  was 
wholly  a negligible  quantity  in  the  homes  of  the  higher 
education  until  the  twentieth  century,  but  the  seat 
assigned  to  it  was  an  obscure  and  lowly  one,  and  the  in- 
fluence radiating  therefrom  reached  but  a small  fragment 


of  the  academic  community.  It  was  less  than  twenty 
years  ago  that  a prominent  musical  journal  printed  the 
very  moderate  statement  that  ‘the  youth  who  is  graduated 
at  Yale,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Brown,  Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin,  Amherst,  Cornell  or  Columbia  has  not  even 
a smattering  of  music  beyond  the  music  of  the  college 
glee  and  mandolin  club,  and  of  course  to  cultivate  that 
is  the  easiest  road  to  musical  perdition.’  One  who  looks 
at  these  institutions  now,  and  attempts  to  measure  the 
influence  of  their  musical  departments  upon  the  scholarly 
and  the  cultural  life  around  them  will  be  powerfully 
impressed  with  the  speed  with  which  music  has  advanced 
in  the  past  half  century  to  a place  of  honor  in  the  higher 
circles  of  American  education.  Music,  which  not  long 
ago  held  tolerance  only  as  an  outside  interest,  confined 
to  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  glee  club  and  tbe  un- 
trained chapel  choir,  is  now  in  hundreds  of  collegiate  in- 
stitutions accorded  the  privileges  due  to  those  arts  and 
sciences  whose  function  in  historic  civilization  and  po- 
tency in  scholarly  discipline  and  liberal  culture  give  them 
domicile  by  obvious  and  inalienable  right.” 
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No  one,  of  course,  could  suppose  that  the  early  Fatli- 
ers  of  Oberlin,  althousrh  in  many  ways  endowed  with 
what  might  almost  be  called  prophetic  insight,  had  even 
a glimpse  of  tlie  future  of  the  art  of  music  in  college  ed- 
ucation to  which  the  above  citation  refers.  It  was  not 
education  in  music  as  a value  in  and  for  itself  which 
they  had  in  mind  when  they  welcomed  music  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  institutional  household.  (Painting  and  the 
drama  received  not  even  a glance  of  recogniton.)  In- 
deed, as  heirs  of  a tradition  which  disallowed  art  as  a 
means  of  sheer  emotional  delight  and  luxurious  adorn- 
ment of  life,  they  subordinated  music  to  a position  as 
agent  in  the  promotion  of  those  spiritual  ends  to  which 
they  conceived  that  all  education  should  be  consciously 
directed.  In  fact  they  hardly  thought  of  any  study  as 
secular.  Tlieir  attitude  was  much  like  that  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  law-givers.  The  custom  of  opening  eveii' 
class  exercise  with  prayer  (a  custom  which  did  not  dis- 
appear until  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century) 
was  symbolic  of  their  conception  of  the  true  motive 
and  ultimate  value  of  all  the  forms  of  instruction  under 
their  direction,  however  practical  and  routine  these 
might  appear  in  their  subjects  and  methods.  As  early 
as  1835  the  catalogue  of  that  year  names  among  the  fac- 
ulty “Rev.  E.  P.  Ingersoll,  Professor  of  Sacred  Music.” 
Not  professor  of  music,  be  it  observed,  but  professor  of 
sacred  music.  In  the  next  two  years  no  name  is  men- 
tioned. although  the  promise  is  reiterated  that  “particu- 
lar attention  will  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred 
music.”  In  1837,  however,  appeared  the  name  of 
George  N.  Allen,  who,  bringing  to  his  task  a musical 
training  which  was  considerable  at  that  time  in  view  of 
the  backward  state  of  musical  art  in  the  country  at 
large,  is  to  be  counted  as  the  first  of  the  long  and  hon- 
orable line  of  musicians  who  have  kept  Oberlin  College, 
from  that  day  to  this,  in  the  front  rank  of  musical  edu- 
cational progress.  “For  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury,” says  Dr.  Leonard,*  “Mr.  Allen  was  to  the  entire 
community,  both  old  and  young,  and  to  thousands  of  stu- 
dents also,  musical  leader,  instructor  and  chief  source  of 
inspiration.  His  skill,  enthusiasm  and  devotion  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  important  spiritual  forces  which  wrought  together 
to  mould  the  formative  period  of  Oberlin’s  life.” 

Music,  therefore,  was  by  the  earlier  leaders  of  ‘Ober- 
lin College  accepted  and  fostered  primarily  as  an  ad- 
junct to  religion.  As  in  the  general  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  music  as  an  element  in  worship  has 
traditionally  always  been  vocal,  with  instrumental  mu- 
sic employed  merely  as  an  accompaniment,  so  it  was  in 
the  early  musical  history  of  Oberlin.  In  the  College 
catalogue  the  first  announcement  of  instruction  in  in- 
strumental music  was  in  1849.  In  the  publication  of 
1853-4  this  information  was  enlarged,  and  the  first  men- 
tion of  a particular  instrument  was  made:  and  this  not 

• In  tracing  the  earlier  history  of  music  in  Oberlin  the 
author  r>f  this  article  is  largely  indebted  to  “The  Story  of 
Oberlin,”  by  Rev.  Dr.  Delavan  L.  Leonard;  Boston,  the  Pil- 
grim Press,  1898. 


the  organ,  as  one  would  suppose,  but  the  pianoforte. 
This  marks  a notable  conversion  in  opinion,  since  in  1840 
the  College  Trustees  resolved  that  “it  is  not  e.xpedient  to 
introduce  piano  music  as  a branch  of  instruction.”  In 
1841  we  find  the  authorities  engaged  in  correspondence 
for  the  purchase  of  a certain  progenitor  of  the  cabinet 
organ  called  “seraphina,”  the  terms  of  the  correspond- 
ence indicating  that  their  only  need  of  any  instrument 
was  as  an  aid  to  worship.  In  1848  the  term  “sacred”  as 
applied  to  music  disappeared  from  the  catalogue,  imply- 
ing that  music  was  thenceforth  to  be  recognized  as  an 
independent  art;  not  to  be  subordinated  to  any  ulterior 
purpose,  however  exalted,  but  to  be  cultivated  for  its 
own  distinctive  aesthetic  value. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  this  subordination  of  music 
to  the  purpose  of  piety  implied  any  motive  that  was  de- 
rogatory to  the  honor  of  the  art  in  its  own  native  right, 
or  that  it  imposed  any  check  upon  its  progress.  The 
actual  effect  upon  its  future  development  was  precisely 
the  opposite.  A complete  disparagement  of  the  inde- 
pendent value  of  music  as  a minister  of  joy  and  beauty, 
a neglect  of  technique  and  training  out  of  fear  of  rivalry 
to  religion  on  the  part  of  an  art  so  sensuously  charming, 
would  have  resulted  in  a debasement  of  religious  music 
itself,  like  that  which,  as  practised  in  the  Puritan  con- 
gregations of  New  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, excites  the  mirth  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  queer  phase  in  the  history  of  American  manners. 
The  wisdom  and  taste  of  the  early  leaders  saved  Oberlin 
from  any  sucli  deplorable  result.  We  can  imagine  them 
saying:  “Music  indeed  finds  its  highest  mission  as  an 

aid  to  worship,  but  it  must  be  good  music.”  President 
Finney  was  a lover  of  music,  and  he  had  taught  singing 
in  his  early  manhood.  Not  only  Dr.  Finney  but  also 
his  successors  in  the  presidency  warmly  supported  the 
efforts  of  such  men  as  Allen,  Morgan,  Steele,  Churchill 
and  Rice  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  music  as  a factor  in 
individual  and  social  culture.  Its  original  subordination, 
therefore,  instead  of  hampering  its  progress,  worked  for 
its  greater  glory ; and  it  was  one  of  the  potent  causes  of 
the  recognition  of  the  reverence  due  to  musical  art,  and 
of  the  insistence  upon  thoroughness  and  strict  discipline 
in  instruction  and  practice,  which  the  musical  faculty 
of  Oberlin  have  always  maintained.  Music  in  the 
course  of  its  history,  a German  writer  explains,  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  music  that  is  “free”  and  mu- 
sic that  “serves.”  The  Oberlin  Fathers  used  music  as 
an  aid  to  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  they  compre- 
hended the  trutli  that  only  as  music  is  unhampered,  free 
to  follow  its  own  inlierent  principles  of  beauty,  can  it 
be  a truly  efficient  servant  of  the  higher  causes. 

Out  of  this  two-fold  impulse — the  religious  and  the 
aesthetic — came  the  choral  society  which  took  the  name 
of  tlie  Musical  Union.  It  was  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  choirs  of  the  two  Congregational  churches  of  the 
town  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Second 
Church  in  i860.  This  event  marked  the  final  emer- 
gence of  Oberlin  music  as  a “free”  art  out  of  the  con- 
ception which  created  its  foundation.  1 his,  however, 
does  not  signify  a complete  secularization  of  musical  in- 
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terest,  since  the  works  that  liave  been  written  by  com- 
posers for  large  bodies  of  singers  apart  from  stage 
representation  have  usually  employed  religious  subjects. 
But  in  another  sense  also  tlie  founding  of  the  Musical 
Union  denoted  a release  of  musical  practice  and  an  ex- 
pansion, even  when  religious  music  was  performed,  since 
there  is,  or  should  be,  in  certain  respects  a marked  dis- 
tinction between  religious  concert  music  and  church 
music. 

One  of  the  values  of  the  Musical  Union,  which  be- 
came more  and  more  evident  as  the  town  increased  in 
population,  may  be  called  a social  value,  since  its  mem- 
bership was  thrown  open  to  the  citizens  as  well  as  to 
the  whole  body  of  College  students.  This  society  may 
rightly  be  called  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development 
of  choral  music  in  this  country;  and  although  the  num- 
ber of  such  organizations  in  the  United  States  has  reached 
nearly  600,  only  comparatively  few  of  these  are  con- 
nected with  colleges  or  universities,  and  of  that  number 
still  fewer  have  won  the  national  reputation  of  which 
the  Oberlin  Musical  Union  may  justly  boast. 

As  time  went  on  the  Union  increased  in  dimensions, 
in  skill  of  performance,  in  ambition  and  in  authority. 
For  many  years  its  chief  interest  lay  in  its  annual  dou- 
ble performance  of  Handel’s  Messiah  just  before  the 
Christmas  season.  Eventually  it  established  the  May 
Festival,  in  which  works  of  imposing  dimensions  and  ex- 
treme diflSculty,  such  as  Brahms’  German  Requiem, 
Franck’s  Beatitudes,  Verdi’s  Manzoni  Requiem,  Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth  Symphony , and  Pierne’s  Children's  Crusade 
were  performed  with  the  aid  of  professional  orchestras 
and  solo  singers  of  national  renown.  The  regrettable 
ending  of  the  Musical  Union’s  noble  career  four  years 
ago  was  due  to  this  inevitable  enlargement  of  its  scope 
beyond  its  pristine  simplicity;  for  in  consequence  of  the 
natural  increase  of  musical  demands  and  musical  pro- 
ficiency in  this  country'  the  high  cost  of  first-class  orches- 
tras and  soloists  at  last  exceeded  the  resources  upon  which 
the  Union  could  rely'.  In  the  lack  of  an  endowment  and 
of  wealthy  patrons  ready  to  make  up  deficits  (for  in 
this  country  no  orchestra  or  chorus  of  the  first  rank  can 
flourish  without  such  support)  only  one  course  was  pos- 
sible. In  the  past  two  years  a chorus,  retaining  (some- 
what presumptuously,  it  would  seem)  the  old  name,  has 
been  brought  together,  with  the  Conservatory'  orchestra 
and  local  soloists,  for  the  performance  of  tlie  Messiah 
in  the  fall,  according  to  the  old  custom.  But  the  glory 
of  the  Oberlin  Musical  Union  has  become — and  we  fear 
will  always  remain — only  a memory,  a proud  tradition. 

Another  condition,  wliich  in  any  case  would  have 
made  the  maintenance  of  the  old  choral  society  precari- 
ous, appears  in  the  rivalry  of  numerous  other  attractions 
—musical,  athletic,  dramatic,  social — which  had  no  ex- 
istence in  the  early  day's.  The  time  and  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  students  have  certain  definite  limits,  and 
with  the  multiplication  of  “outside  interests”  in  addition 
to  the  costly  attractions  just  mentioned,  an  unendowed 
institution  like  the  Musical  Union,  with  rather  austere 
programs,  must  inevitably  suffer. 


From  the  musical  point  of  view,  liowcver,  this  loss — 
the  present  writer  believes — has  been  fully  balanced  by 
the  growth  of  a really  superb  system  of  concerts  by  vis- 
iting artists  and  organizations,  and  by  fre<iuent  public 
performances  of  a higli  grade  by  musical  students  and 
by  the  artists  (for  they  are  really  such)  in  the  musical 
faculty.  This  remarkahle  progress  is  identified  with  the 
development  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  .Music, 
which  as  an  independent  department,  devoted  strictly  to 
scientific  musical  education  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term,  began  its  eminent  career  in  1872. 

II 

In  that  year  Fenelon  B.  Rice  bought  of  George  W. 
Steele  the  “good-will”  and  the  modest  equipment  which 
the  latter  had  assembled  in  his  function  of  general  mu- 
sical instructor  (the  purchase  contract  includes  a shovel, 
tongs  and  ash  bucket,  as  well  as  one  organ,  one  piano 
and  108  chairs),  and  the  Oberlin  Conservatory — for  the 
first  time  strictly  entitled  to  such  a designation — entered 
upon  its  ever-progressive  career.  “An  institution,”  said 
Emerson,  “is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man.”  The 
Oberlin  Conservatory  is  an  emphatic  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  As  the  author  of  this  article  once 
wrote  of  its  founder:  “When  Professor  Rice,  after  a 
brief  illness,  laid  down  his  task  in  1901,  he  had  had  the 
joy  of  seeing  his  dream  come  true.  Still  greater  would 
have  been  his  happiness  if  he  could  have  foreseen  how 
firmly  the  Conservatory  has  held  to  his  faith  and  his 
ideal.  He  kept  his  vision  extended  over  the  whole  field 
of  intellectual  and  moral  education,  linking  music  to 
other  elements  that  make  for  progress.”  At  the  same 
time  he  was  a inusician,  with  conceptions  of  music,  forti- 
fied by  study  in  Germany,  as  both  a science  and  a fine 
art,  and  thus  requiring  expert  proficiency  on  the  part  of 
all  his  faculty.  For  a number  of  years,  even  after  the 
Conservatory  (which  at  first  was  a private  enterprise  of 
Professor  Rice)  had  become  incorporated  with  the  Col- 
lege, its  budget  was  kept  distinct  from  that  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  institution ; and  here  the  business 
ability  of  its  director  was  brilliantly  shown  in  making 
the  Conservatory  self-supporting  without  any  compro- 
mise in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction  afforded. 
Nevertheless  the  lack  of  a building  suitable  for  its  pur- 
pose and  the  consequent  paucity  of  technical  facilities 
were  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  full  development.  The 
real  struggle  was  over  when,  during  the  j'ears  1883  and 
i8go,  ^Varner  Hall  was  built  by  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
and  Airs.  Lucien  C.  Warner  of  New  York.  In  1910 
Rice  Hall  was  huilt,  by  which  means  practice  rooms 
were  provided  for  all  the  hundreds  of  students  in  the 
Conservator)'. 

Since  the  erection  of  Warner  Hall  established  the 
Conservatory  in  its  own  private  home,  and  with  its  equip- 
ment virtually  complete,  its  history,  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  Professor  Rice’s  successors  in  the  directorate. 
Professor  Alorrison  and  Professor  Shaw,  has  been  one 
of  constantly  increasing  strength  in  respect  to  the  schol- 
arship and  e.xecutive  skill  of  its  faculty  and  the  pro- 
ficiency of  its  students.  The  contrast  in  this  second 
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point  between  the  public  programs  of  the  students  thirty 
years  or  so  ago  and  their  standards  now  would  be  per- 
haps the  most  striking  of  all  the  demonstrations  of  the 
extraordinarj'  musical  growth  of  Oberlin.  Not  only 
have  all  the  departments  been  constantly  advanced  in 
value,  but  other  departments — significant  of  what  mu- 
sical education  has  come  to  mean  in  America — have  been 
added  from  time  to  time.  In  1893  the  Department  of 
the  History  of  Music  was  established,  open  to  students 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  well  as  to  Con- 
servatoiy  students.  A few  years  later  a course  in  the 
Appreciation  of  Music  was  added  for  the  benefit  of  Col- 
lege seniors  and  juniors  alone.  In  1900  the  Conserva- 
tory associated  itself  with  tlie  demand  for  musical  in- 
struction in  the  American  public  schools  by  establishing 
the  Department  of  School  Music.  In  1907  this  depart- 
ment was  placed  in  charge  of  its  present  director,  Pro- 
fessor Gehrkens.  At  the  beginning  the  course  occupied 
two-thirds  of  a year.  It  now  covers  four  years,  with  a 
degree  and  a diploma  at  the  end.  (There  is  also  a five- 
year  plan  for  College  students  who  wish  to  join  this 
course  to  the  A.B.  course).  Not  less  significant  is  the 
Normal  Training  Department  in  Children’s  Work,  in 
which  the  Conservatory  recognizes  the  emphasis  that  is 
now  placed  by  the  musical  educators  upon  new  methods 
derived  from  the  study  of  child  psychology.  This  de- 
partment was  founded  by  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Miller,  its 
present  director,  in  1913.  As  evidence  of  the  broad 
reach  which  musical  culture,  in  the  view  of  the  direction 
of  the  Conservator}',  implies,  there  stands  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dramatic  Expression  and  Diction,  founded  in 
1914  by  Miss  Frances  G.  Nash,  who  became  Dean  of 
Conservatory  Women  in  the  same  year.  In  recent  years 
a Department  of  Wind  Instruments  has  been  added  to 
the  older,  standard  instrumental  force.  In  1929  the  prac- 
tice of  choral  singing,  which  had  long  been  recognized 
in  the  Conservatory  work,  although  somewhat  irreg- 
ularly, was  consolidated  and  systematized,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Olaf  C.  Christiansen, 
who  has  made  a cappella  singing  a conspicuous  feature. 

There  is  no  space  in  this  hasty  review  for  minute  de- 


tails of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory. It  would  be  inevitable  that  the  school  should  be 
especially  efficient  in  the  training  of  organists  and  leaders 
of  church  choirs.  It  will  be  a matter  of  interest  to  out 
readers,  and  probably  of  surprise,  to  know,  as  affirmed 
by  high  authority,  that  the  organ  department  of  the  Con- 
servatory constitutes  the  largest  organ  school  in  the 
world. 

In  this  sweeping  survey  of  one  hundred  years  of 
Oberlin  music  we  may  discern  throughout  a perception 
of  a conscious  motive,  a vision,  a philosophy.  A convic- 
tion of  spiritual  and  cultural  values  and  a persuasion  of 
the  necessity  of  scientific  knowledge  and  strict  technical 
training  advance  side  by  side.  In  the  book  by  Presi- 
dent Fairchild  entitled  Oberlin,  the  Colony  and  the  Col- 
lege, occur  these  words:  “It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
music  alone  can  yield  substantial  culture  or  character, 
or  that  it  is  sufficient  to  itself.  . . . The  neighborhood  of 
a university  of  general  education,  and  especially  of  Chris- 
tian education,  is  the  natural  place  for  a school  of  music.” 
There  need  be  no  criticism  of  this  statement;  the  benefit 
derived  by  the  Conservatory  from  its  allied  departments 
cannot  be  denied.  But  there  is  another  side  to  this  re- 
lation which  demands  recognition.  The  Conservatory 
too  has  an  ideal,  a discipline,  a contribution  to  the  build- 
ing of  intellect  and  character,  which  it  derives  not  from 
outside  examples  but  from  the  very  essence  of  its  own 
spirit  and  methods.  That  ideal  is  thoroughness;  its  in- 
spiration the  love  of  beauty ; its  directing  impulse  the 
search  for  perfection.  The  Conservatory  is  a small  and 
beautiful  spot  in  the  vast  and  glorious  continent  of  Art. 
It  strives  modestly,  yet  with  all  the  means  at  its  com- 
mand, to  give  to  all  who  look  upon  it  an  example  of 
thoroughness  in  work  and  of  the  constant  presence  of  a 
zeal  for  perfection.  May  it  not  fairly  be  said  of  this 
fine  historic  institution  what  Matthew  Arnold  affirmed 
of  Oxford  in  his  famous  tribute,  that  it  strives  to  call 
us  “nearer  to  the  true  goal  of  all  of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to 
perfection — to  beauty  in  a word,  which  is  only  truth  seen 
from  another  side”? 


Barrows  House,  Headquarters  of  the  Conservatory’s  Social  Life 
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IT  would  be  dull,  it  seems  to  me.  and  what  is  worse, 
useless,  to  enumerate  in  this  short  talk  some  or  many 
of  the  world  events  of  the  past  year,  because  facts  alone 
can  never  clarify  a situation.  3Ve  must  know  how  those 
facts  cohere,  and  the  logic  of  history  that  moves  them. 
Therefore,  what  I intend  to  give  is  not  a random  selec- 
tion of  events  which  I consider  important,  but  my 
facts  will  be  examples  merely,  to  show  you  the  main 
issues  and  the  main  problems  which  the  world  is  facing. 
To  do  this  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  possible  way,  I 
shall  divide  my  argument  into  three  parts.  I'irst,  I shall 
speak  of  the  economic  disaster;  second,  of  the  growing 
political  tension;  and  third,  of  the  conscious  endeavors 
made  to  overcome  this  situation. 

I.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  world  at  the  present  time  is  living  in  a situation 
which  the  great  French  socialist,  Proudhon,  called  la 
faim  lente,  the  state  of  slow  starvation.  About  thirty 
million  workers  are  out  of  jobs,  discounting  those  sev- 
eral hundred  millions  in  the  world  who  never  had  a job 
at  all,  but  who  always  constituted  this  army  of  reserve 
of  the  unemployed,  which  presses  wages  down  to  a hun- 
ger level,  and  furnishes  continuous  cannon-fodder  for 
imperialistic  warfare.  The  already  bad  situation  has 
become  worse.  Most  of  the  countries  have  abandoned 
the  gold  standard,  and  even  the  time-old  banker  and 
manufacturer  of  the  world,  England,  appears  as  a hum- 
ble debtor  near  to  defaulting.  The  most  envied  United 
States  herself,  the  world  creditor  par  excellence,  is  al- 
most unable  to  balance  her  budget,  and  our  great  cities 
are  filled  with  the  wretched  army  of  bonus  and  hunger 
marchers,  easy  victims  of  all  unscrupulous  demagogy. 
The  reckless  lending  of  the  American  financiers  to  Eu- 
rope and  South  America,  a financial  operation  which  is 
nearer  to  criminality  than  to  business,  led  to  a situation 
in  which  the  United  States  found  herself  holding  ten 
billions  of  paper  securities,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
must  be  regarded  as  definitely  lost.  The  absurd  hand- 
ling of  the  ^Va^  Debt  problem,  based  on  the  ps5'cholog- 
ical  assumption  that  two  or  three  generations  would  be 
willing  to  pay  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, has  disrupted  the  whole  monetary  situation  of 
the  world.  This  was  aggravated  by  the  unscrupulous 
inflation  policy  of  many  governments,  who  simply  fal- 
sified their  currency  in  order  to  engross  their  armies 
and  to  maintain  a luxurious  leisure  class.  At  the  same 
time  the  colossal  wave  of  neo-mercantilism  continued 
and  the  system  of  high  protective  tariffs,  arbitrary  cus- 
toms, taxation,  transportation  regulations  and  police  chi- 
caneries has  practically  strangulated  the  economic  life 
of  the  whole  world  and  undermined  the  very  essence  of 
the  capitalistic  system.  I here  is  practically  nowhere 
free  trade  and  competition  in  the  true  sense,  but  a sys- 
tem of  state  monopolies  and  vexatious  police  regulation. 
This  means,  naturally,  an  amount  of  political  corruption 
such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed  before.  The 

•Delivered  as  a chapel  talk,  January  5,  1933. 


cases  of  Ivar  Kreuger  and  Insull  are  almost  symbolical, 
showing  that  many  of  our  leading  business  men  have 
become  birds  of  prey,  capturing  an  unheard-of  booty 
from  the  small  incomes  of  the  millions  of  bankrupt 
citizens. 

II.  All  these  causes  have  necessarily  led  to  a grow- 
ittg  tension  in  the  political  life  of  the  various  countries 
and  in  their  international  relations.  Post-war  national- 
ism has  become  far  more  vehement  than  pre-war  national- 
ism. The  Nazi  movement  has  shaken  the  foundations  of 
Germany,  and  though  Hitler  was  somewhat  checked  by 
the  Prussian  generals  and  Junkers,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  his  spirit  is  a dominant  factor  in  Germany,  even 
among  those  who  seemingly  oppose  certain  extrava- 
gances of  his  policy.  At  the  same  time  De  Valera  be- 
came the  ruler  in  Ireland,  menacing  the  British  Empire 
with  disruption.  In  all  the  Central  European  countries 
there  is  a seething  war  spirit,  and  in  the  Balkans  irreg- 
ular military  bands  attack  each  others’  frontiers  almost 
everj'  fortnight.  The  netv  balance  of  pozver  system  has 
brought  about  further  developments,  and  the  military 
alliance  of  the  victors,  unler  the  leadership  of  France,  is 
more  and  more  challenged  by  the  fonnation  of  another 
alliance,  under  the  leadership  of  Mussolini,  which  may  in- 
clude all  the  vanquished  countries.  At  the  same  time  the 
feverish  internal  and  external  atmosphere  gives  the  mili- 
tary dictatorships  a pretext  to  suppress  all  movements 
for  liberation  under  the  disguise  of  the  menace  of  com- 
munism— which  may  become,  of  course,  a very  real  dan- 
ger if  the  present  situation  should  continue.  This 
convulsion  of  a rabid  nationalism  is  not  restricted  to 
Europe.  The  last  year  has  witnessed  a number  of  civil 
wars  in  many  of  the  South  American  countries,  who 
are  near  bankruptcy,  with  occasional  communistic  out- 
bursts. Furthermore,  a bloody  war  is  going  on  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  for  the  future  wealth  of  the  Chaco 
territory,  and  according  to  the  latest  news,  Colombia  is 
putting  troops  and  warships  on  a front  of  375  miles 
along  the  Putumayo  River  in  anticipation  of  an  imme- 
diate conflict  over  the  seizure  of  the  town  of  Leticia  by 
the  Peruvians.  All  are,  of  course,  faithful  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  solemn  subscribers  to  the 
Kellogg  Pact.  But  all  these  international  conflagrations 
are  only  minor  issues  compared  with  the  terrible  war- 
fare which  has  continued  this  year,  partly  In  Manchuria 
and  partly  in  the  treaty  port  of  Shanghai.  In  spite  of 
the  admonitions  of  the  League  and  the  warnings  of  the 
United  States,  in  spite  of  all  the  covenants,  renuncia- 
tions of  war.  Five  Por\er  Treaty,  the  solemn  guarantee 
of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  Japan  is  continuing 
the  military  occupation  of  a territory-  larger  than  any 
European  state,  save  the  Soviet  Union,  and  inhabited  by 
nearly  thirty  millions  of  people,  almost  entirely  Chinese. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  League  discusses  the  Sino- 
Japanese  conflict  and  the  future  of  the  sham  state,  Man- 
chukuo,  established  by  Japan  on  the  basis  of  a fully 
elaborated  plan,  the  Japanese  army  goes  on  with  its 
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militarjr  adventure,  terrifying  the  League  of  Nations  by 
Japan’s  threat  of  withdrawal  in  case  her  imperialistic 
warfare  is  condemned. 

III.  This  is  a lamentable  situation  stated  in  a la- 
mentably desultory'  way.  The  reaction  of  the  leading 
powers  and  of  the  League  of  Nations  against  the  grow- 
ing danger  which  imperils  our  whole  western  civilization 
has  been  hopelessly  chaotic  and  lacking  in  coordination. 
The  effects  of  the  well-meant  moratorium  of  President 
Hoover  relieved  only  the  momentary  situation,  and  led 
inevitably  to  the  complete  defaulting  of  Germany. 
This  situation  was  finally  accepted  by  tbe  European 
powers  at  tbe  Lausanne  Conference,  in  which  the  Gei'- 
man  reparations  were  practically  cancelled.  However, 
this  act  of  seeming  magnanimity  was  accomplished  only 
under  a secret  gentleman’s  agreement  of  the  leading 
powers  under  which  these  provisions  nil!  come  into 
effect  only  in  case  America  gives  up  her  claims  to  the 
War  Debts  which  the  great  powers  have  contracted. 
This  secret  agreement,  though  undoubtedly  encouraged 
by  Washington  (at  least  informally),  aroused  such  an 
amount  of  indignation  in  Congre.ss  that  the  whole  issue 
seems  to  be  checkmated.  Other  endeavors  to  bring  the 
house  of  Europe  into  order  also  seem  to  have  accom- 
plished very  little.  The  Stresa  Conference  of  the  Cen- 
tral European  states  tried  in  vain  to  guarantee  a market 
for  their  surplus  agricultural  production,  whereas  the 
Ottaiva  Conference  of  the  Dominions  with  the  mother 
country^  gave  a death  blow  to  British  free  trade  without 
solving  the  almost  insoluble  question  of  a true  reci- 
procity and  preferential  treatment  between  England  and 
her  Dominions.  At  the  same  time  the  desperate  efforts 
of  some  high-minded  men  in  the  League  of  Nations  to 
do  something  for  world  peace  have  been  entirely  futile. 
The  Disarmament  Conference  carried  on  its  delibera- 
tions under  the  bloody  shadow  of  the  iVIanchurian  bat- 
tlefields, demonstrating  the  accuracy  of  the  French 
thesis  that  a world  order  unprotected  by  a superior 
economic  and  armed  force  will  alway'S  remain  uncertain 
and  precarious.  The  radical  proposal  of  President 
Hoover  to  reduce  all  military  budgets  by  one-third  w'as 
killed  under  cover  of  diplomatic  compliments.  The  only 
point  in  which  the  participants  of  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference seemed  to  agree  was  the  abolition  of  poison  gas. 
However,  even  this  declaration  of  good  intentions  is 
frustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  preparation  for  the  use 
of  poison  gas  is  daily  pursued  more  rigorously  than  ever 
under  the  pretext  proclaimed  by  Lord  Hailsham  in  tbe 


House  of  Lords,  that  Russia  menaces  the  world  with 
similar  preparations.  But  the  most  momentous  issue 
of  the  year  was  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  League  of 
Nations  was  utterly  unable  to  get  Japan  out  of  Man- 
churia, and  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  orderly  con- 
ditions in  this  territory  menaced  continually  by  robber 
bands  and  the  extortions  of  generals.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  all  the  great  powers,  with  the  exception  of 

the  United  States,  did  all  they  could  to  hush  up  the 

whole  issue  and  to  back  Japan  with  a diplomatic  for- 
mula. We  owe  only  to  the  vigilance  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  Spain,  Switzer- 
land and  some  other  smaller  countries,  that  this  shame- 
less maneuver  was  not  successful,  and  that  at  least  the 

Lytton  Committee  did  a good  and  honest  W'ork  in  its 

investigation.  However,  w'hat  our  tormented  mankind 
needs  is  not  a research  work  amidst  torrents  of  blood 
and  destruction  of  national  property,  but  a true  and  real 
guarantee  that  no  aggressor  will  ever  be  able  to  change 
the  equilibrium  of  the  rvorld  by  armed  force  of  war. 
This  rvas  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  idea 
was  not  only  not  confirmed : it  was  definitely  shaken. 

I feel  this  is  a very  gloomy  New  Year  message  which 
I have  given  you.  To  mitigate  this  spirit  of  pessimism, 
I would  stress  finally  the  internal  and  international  con- 
solidation of  two  countries  which  represent  new  moral 
claims  and  methods  of  government.  Situated  on  the 
extreme  west  and  extreme  east  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, the  radiation  of  their  new  ideas  may  illuminate 
the  dark  political  horizon.  They  may  work  as  two 
blades  of  scissors  upon  the  anarchy  of  Europe.  The 
eastern  blade  is  Russia.  And,  though  I do  not  belong 
to  the  enthusiastic  and  uncritical  admirers  of  the  Soviet, 
and  though  I have  no  confidence  in  the  present  form  of 
its  economic  system,  I am  convinced  that  a new  moral, 
even  religious  synthesis,  is  evolving  on  the  immense  ter- 
ritory’ of  Asiatic  despotism  with  a new  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  international  solidarity  of 
workers.  The  western  blade  is  Spain.  The  Spanish 
Republic  is  a wonderful  example  of  how  an  old  petrified 
state  of  absolutism,  clericalism,  illiteracy  and  colonial  ex- 
ploitation can  be  transformed  without  bloodshed,  exclu- 
sively through  tbe  pow’er  of  the  spirit,  into  a common- 
wealth of  manual  and  intellectual  workers,  remedying 
not  only  the  crimes  and  omissions  of  the  past,  but  build- 
ing up  a new  social  state  based  on  cooperation,  control 
of  monopolies,  federal  decentralization,  absolute  recogni- 
tion of  international  law  and  entire  freedom  of  cultural 
life.  Here,  my  friends,  lie  our  hopes. 


Men  and  Women  of  OherliWs  Hundred  Years 


AJ  \ 1]/yrt  student  and  teacher  at  Oberlin  from 
yjCUl  !.>♦  zVI/tClI-j  1837  to  1870,  was  the  true  fountain- 
head of  Oberlin’s  musical  endeavor.  Originally  from  Boston,  inhere  he 
had  been  a pupil  of  the  famous  Lowell  Mason,  Allen  brought  with  him  a 
violin  (his  chosen  instrument) , a passionate  love  of  music  and  a devoted 
Christian  character.  It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  him,  ivith  his  abundant  en- 
thusiasm, now  training  the  large  and  excellent  choir,  now  encouraging  the 
village  children  to  sing,  noiu  equipping  and  teaching  the  six-  or  eight-piece 
orchestra  uhich  served  in  lieu  of  a church  organ  and  for  which  he  per- 
suaded a young  Scots  theological  student  to  manufacture  a bass  viol. 

Nor  ivere  his  efforts  confined  to  sacred  music  only.  He  bought  the 
second  piano  to  be  brought  into  the  community,  and  thereafter  purchased 
and  encouraged  others  to  purchase,  several  more,  securing  competent  teach- 
ers meanwhile.  From  his  efforts  also  came,  in  1842,  wooden,  one-storied 
Music  Hall,  which  served  the  musical  and  literary  interests  of  the  College 
jointly. 

Hymn-books  in  the  early  days  were  bulky,  expensive  and  rare;  ac- 
cordingly in  1844  there  issued  from  the  "Oberlin  Evangelist"  press,  com- 
piled by  the  resourceful  Professor  of  Sacred  Music,  a tiny  pocket  hymnal, 
three  by  four  inches  in  size  and  containing  220  hymns.  This  little  volume 
ivent  through  seven  editions  and  revisions. 

For  reasons  of  health  Professor  Allen  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  work 
in  music  in  1864.  But  by  this  time  the  spark  was  too  ivell  kindled  to  be 
extinguished,  and  Oberlin  s musical  future  was  assured. 

Charles  Henry  Churchill,  "t 

Oberlin  in  the  early  fifties,  is  the  second  notable  figure  in  Oberlin’s  mu- 
sical history.  On  the  occasion  of  Professor  Allen's  visit  to  Boston  during 
Churchill's  student  days  the  young  man  was  asked  to  take  over  the  choir 
arid  the  preparation  for  the  Commencement  concert.  He  accordingly  pre- 
sented the  first  oratorio — "Absalom"- — that  Oberlin  had  heard,  and  did  so 
extraordinarily  well  that  Allen  wished  to  turn  the  professorship  of  music 
over  to  him.  Churchill  declined  this  position,  feeling  himself  incompetent, 
but  in  1859  accepted  the  professorship  of  mathematics ; and  when  Second 
Church  was  formed  took  over  the  leadership  of  the  First  Church  Choir, 
while  Professor  Allen  ivent  with  the  new  group. 

It  was  Churchill  also  who  constructed  Oberlin's  first  organ,  with  four- 
sets  of  pipes  and  sivell.  This  served  several  years  until  in  1855  ^n  organ 
was  purchased  and  brought  in  from  the  outside. 

Professor  Churchill's  activities  in  Oberlin  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  music,  or  even  mainly  so.  He  was  a versatile  man,  able  to  do  many  things 
well.  He  served  as  professor  of  astronomy  and  physics  until  his  retire- 
ment in  i897>  and  had  considerable  share  in  the  experiments  of  Elisha  Gray. 
All  ivho  came  in  contact  ivith  him  remember  his  modesty,  geniality  and  gen- 
erosity, his  friendliness  and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others.  He 
died  in  1 904. 


John  P.  Morgan  and  Qeorge  W.  Steele 


must  claim  together  the  credit  for  the 
formal  founding  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music  as  it  is  today.  Both  of  these  men  were  musicians  of  some  note,  and  both  had  received  their  early 
training  under  Professor  Allen.  Morgan  had,  in  addition,  graduated  from  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  Jl'lien  Allen's 
failing  health  compelled Jtim  to  resign  from  his  work  in  music,  these  young  men  organized,  1865,  the  "Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music."  Mr.  Morgan  was  President  and  Principal  of  the  Department  of  Sacred  Alusic,  while  the 
secular  branches  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Steele. 

Like  Shipherd  at  Olivet,  the  founders  did  not  remain  very  long  to  behold  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  John  Mor- 
gan left  within  a year  to  take  a position  as  organist  in  New  York  City.  George  Steele,  the  younger  of  the  two, 
remained  until  1871  as  Professor  of  Music,  the  College  having  taken  the  Conservatory  over  as  one  of  its  depart- 
ments within  that  time:  and  then  he,  too,  left  for  the  East.  The  life-work  of  both  lay  elseivhere,  but  their  passing 
contribution  to  Oberlin  was  very  great. 


The  Haskell  Lectures:  Religion  and  History 

DEAN  WILLARD  L.  SPERRY 


I 

ClIRISTIANITV  AS  A HlSTORICAI,  RelICIOM 

At  no  point  do  the  great  religions  of 
the  world  differ  more  markedly  than  in 
their  attitude  towards  time,  and  conse- 
quently in  their  interest  in  history.  All 
the  world  religions  are  historic,  in  that 
they  have  happened  in  the  past,  and  may 
perhaps  continue  in  the  present.  But  not 
all  these  religions  are  historical,  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  a feeling  for  history 
and  believe  in  the  reality  of  time. 

We  happen  to  belong  to  a historical  re- 
ligion. For  Christians  time  is  real  and 
history  important.  There  have  been, 

however,  and  still  are  great  religions 

which  hold  that  time  is  an  illusion  and 
history  therefore  empty  and  meaningless. 

To  the  man  born  into  one  of  the  his- 
torical religions  history  is  a drama  with 
a beginning,  middle  and  ending.  God  is 
the  author  of  the  drama  and  we  are  its 
actors.  The  prospect  which  history  un- 
rolls before  us  is  that  of  mant-  succes- 
sive generations  working  out  a single 
purpose.  When  a man  consciously  takes 
his  place  in  this  interlocked  succession 
of  the  generations  which  is  playing  out 
the  divine  idea  on  the  world-stage,  his 
life  instantly  has  meaning.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  overestimate  the  mental  serenity 
or  the  moral  energy  which  members  of 
the  historical  religions  draw  from  their 
characteristic  faith  in  the  reality  of  time 
and  the  importance  of  the  history  which 
they  are  helping  to  make. 

In  his  recent  book  on  Prayer,  Heiler 
has  an  interesting  comparison  of  these 
two  major  types  of  religious  thought.  To 
the  one  he  gives  the  familiar  name  of 
“mysticism.”  For  the  other  he  coins  the 
useful  term,  “prophetism.” 

The  basic  ideas  of  the  prophetic  re- 
ligions are  seldom  found  in  their  purity; 
they  are  always  plunged  like  leaven  in- 
to the  sodden  mass  of  injustice  and  un- 
righteousness round  about.  The  most 
common  and  intelligible  figure  in  them 
is  the  social  reformer,  who  is  trying  to 
put  more  justice  and  righteousness  into 
the  organization  of  society.  By  contrast 
the  religions  of  mysticism  arc  individ- 
ualistic and  inert.  You  do  not  find  the 
prophetic  reformer  in  the  a-historical  re- 
ligion, simply  because  nothing  worth 
while  can  he  effected  in  time. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  at  the  present 
moment  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  rela- 
tive excellence  of  these  two  great  types 
of  religion.  Indeed,  I suppose  no  one  of 
us  is  in  a position  to  pass  anything  like 
a dispassionate  judgment  upon  them. 
But  it  is  increasingly  important  for  us 
to  concede  that  there  are  millions  of 
devout  people  in  the  world  who  are  con- 
stitptiotially  unable  to  share  our  reform- 
ing zeal  or  take  in  history,  present  or 
past,  that  intense  interest  which  we  take. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  facts  with 


which  Christian  missions  in  the  Orient 
must  reckon  far  more  thoughtfully. 

Once  you  have  become  aware  of  this 
distinction  between  prophetism  and  mys- 
ticism, a permanent  perplexity  remains  in 
your  mind.  Religion  is  God's  relation  to 
man  and  man’s  relation  to  God.  It  is 
in  theory,  and  ought  to  be  in  fact,  the 
most  direct  and  immediate  transaction  of 
which  the  human  spirit  is  capable.  Why, 
then,  should  faith  have  to  go  the  long 
ivay  around  of  the  distant  past?  Why 
should  we  Christians  have  to  get  to  God 
b,v  going  back  to  a man  who  lived  two 
thousand  years  ago?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  with  which  I am  purpos- 
ing to  deal  in  the  lectures  that  are  to 
follow. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  take  our  stand  stout- 
ly within  that  historical  religion  which 
most  of  us  know  best.  Christianity  is  in 
this  respect,  perhaps  more  than  in  almost 
any  other,  the  offspring  of  Judaism. 

The  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
predominantly  prophetic.  The  Jew  be- 
lieved in  the  reality  of  time  and  was 
passionately  interested  in  and  concerned 
for  the  course  of  history.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  the  most  characteristic  and 
noblest  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
its  narratives.  Primitive  Christianity 
took  over  unquestioned  this  native  in- 
terest in  history  and  this  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  reality  of  time.  In  the 
New  Testament  religion  is  still  presented 
as  the  ‘annals  of  God.’ 

The  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  stands 
in  the  Canon  as  a striking  exception  to 
the  analistic  temper  of  the  Bible  as  a 
whole.  What  strikes  any  thoughtful 
reader  is  its  peculiar  stillness,  a motion- 
less quality  about  it.  Nothing  ever  hap- 
pens in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  place  of 
the  synoptic  teaching  about  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  which  is  for  the  first  three 
gospels  the  culmination  of  the  time  pro- 
cess, we  have  the  Johannine  conception 
of  eternal  life.  But  eternal  life  as  it  is 
conceived  in  this  Gospel  is  not  a time 
of  life  at  all ; it  is  a quality  of  life,  the 
quality  of  life  which  the  mystics  seek 
after.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  essentially 
a-historical  and  mystical. 

The  Church  was  early  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  interpreting  Christianity 
to  persons  for  whom  time  and  history 
meant  nothing  religiously.  Religiously 
the  average  Gentile  convert  was  much 
more  at  home  in  pure  speculation  than 
in  narrative.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  a 
concession  to  the  point  of  view  held  by 
such  persons,  a recognition  that  they  had 
mental  habits  which  must  be  reckoned 
with. 

By  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
the  two  great  types  of  religious  thought, 
the  historical  and  a-historical,  came  face 
to  face  in  the  Church.  The  Gentile  con- 
vert had  plainly  found  in  Christ  a moral 


power  and  a spiritual  peace  for  which 
he  had  looked  in  vain  in  the  pagan  re- 
ligions of  salvation  which  were  current 
in  the  Classical  world.  But  he  found  in 
Christianity  a speculative  religious  sys- 
tem, not  a religious  interpretation  of  his- 
tory or  a historical  revelation  of  God. 
Therefore  those  Gentile  converts  re- 
mained quite  wanting  in  any  deep  feel- 
ing for  the  reality  of  history,  as  the  Jew 
had  known  it  and  as  we  now  know  it. 

The  whole  issue  betw'een  prophetism 
and  mysticism  in  the  Church  of  the  sec- 
ond century  can  be  resolved  into  one 
major  point  of  dispute,  whether  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  also 
the  Creator  of  the  world.  To  the  minds 
of  the  pagan  converts  the  whole  signifi- 
cance of  Christ  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  absolutely  new  thing  religiously, 
a moral  and  spiritual  novelty.  There- 
fore his  Father  must  also  be  a god 
hitherto  unknown  and  revealed  for  the 
first  time  in  him. 

By  contrast  the  Apologists  and  Irena- 
eus  are  rather  dull  and  prosy  reading. 
They  held  by  the  annals  of  God;  they 
stood  for  the  historical  account  of  re- 
ligion. Irenaeus’  theory  of  the  Church 
served  to  save  Christianity  from  swerv- 
ing off  the  straight  road  of  the  annals 
of  God  into  the  realm  of  speculative 
philosophy  and  mythology.  It  served  al- 
so to  make  mjsticism  within  Christianity 
a more  alien  and  suspect  thing  than 
otherwise  it  might  have  been.  The  m}’s- 
tic  has  never  been  quite  at  home  within 
Christianity,  and  even  at  this  late  date 
we  still  have  the  feeling  that  mysticism 
is  somehow  an  exotic  in  our  tradition. 

Whenever  the  proposition  is  made  to 
cut  loose  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  New,  we  should 
do  well  to  review  the  controversies  of 
the  second  century  to  see  what  is  im- 
plied in  that  proposition.  For  this  ven- 
ture is  always,  either  consciously  or  un- 
wittingly, an  attempt  to  turn  Christianity 
from  a prophetic  religion  into  a mysti- 
cal religion.  Certainly  the  result  would 
not  be  the  religion  of  Jesus  or  anything 
like  it;  it  would  be  a speculative  philo- 
.sophy  which  might  employ  a Christian 
vocabulary,  but  it  tvould  turn  rvhat  are 
for  us  the  facts  of  Christian  theory  into 
a mvthology  or  into  stanbols  of  eternal 
life.  Surely  it  was  a good  thing  that  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century  Christian- 
ity reaffirmed  its  account  of  religion  as 
the  annals  of  God  titul  went  soberly  on 
with  the  making  of  those  annals.  The 
whole  episode  tvas  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal, intellectually,  through  which  our  re- 
ligion has  ever  passed. 

Now  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there 
was  not  a real  issue  there.  Any  attempt 
to  deduce  the  character  of  God  from  the 
processes  of  nature  and  the  course  of  his- 
tory must  come  up  against  the  problem 
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of  evil.  No  thinker  has  ever  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  the  power  of  God 
and  the  goodness  of  God. 

The  heretics  of  the  second  century  cast 
their  spiritual  and  moral  lot  solely  with 
the  idea  of  a good  God  revealed  in 
Christ;  they  were  willing  to  relinquish 
all  interest  in  the  powerful  God  of  cre- 
ation, who  has  operated  in  history  and 
through  time.  That  option  is  always 
open  to  us.  The  orthodox  position  then, 
as  in  most  later  controversies,  is  an  un- 
resolved paradox.  Any  of  the  heresies 
is  intellectually  simpler  and  much  more 
credible  than  the  orthodox  doctrine,  but 
the  difficulty  is  that  heresy  has  always 
been  too  simple.  It  has  left  out  some  of 
the  relevant  facts. 

Whenever  mysticism  and  prophetism 
come  face  to  face  in  history,  ultimately 
it  is  their  different  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  evil  which  constitutes 
their  difference.  Mysticism  is  idealistic. 
It  tends  on  the  whole  to  deny  the  reality 
of  evil  and  to  ignore  evil  facts.  Prophet- 
ism is  forever  at  work  to  find  some- 
alchemy  by  which  the  evil  may  be  turned 
into  good.  It  never  renounces  its  con- 
viction that  somehow  all  things,  even  the 
evil  things,  can  be  made  to  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 
But  this  takes  time.  Only  in  the  long 
perspective  of  time  can  we  understand 
how  it  operates.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  tragic  drama  working  to  its  victor- 
ious conclusion. 


II 

Methods  of  Historical  Inquiry 
Our  major  task  of  trying  to  understand 
the  interrelation  of  religion  and  history 
would  be  much  simpler  if  historians  had 
always  been  agreed  among  themselves  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  history  and  what  is 
intended  in  the  study  of  history.  History 
begins  at  the  point  where  man  has  left 
traces  of  his  own  thought  and  action. 
Here  are  minds  like  ours  thinking  their 
way  through  life.  History  is  the  com- 
merce of  our  minds  with  those  minds.  It 
is  a strange  and  difficult  relation. 

Now  the  important  question  when  you 
meet  man  in  the  past  is  this,  -‘\rc  you 
mainly  interested  in  yourself  or  are  you 
honestly  interested  in  him?  Do  you  use 
the  past  as  a means  of  explaining  and 
fortifying  the  present  or  are  you  willing 
to  concede  the  past  a life  of  its  own  and 
to  learn  about  that  life  for  its  own  sake? 

We  do  not  get  written  history  until 
the  fifth  century  B.  C.  Thucidydes,  writing 
in  that  century,  is  known  as  the  father 
of  Greek  history.  He  tells  us  that  he 
tried  to  do  a conscientious  piece  of  work 
in  getting  at  the  actual  facts  of  the  per- 
iod with  which  he  was  dealing. 

In  the  second  century  B.  C.  Polybius, 
a later  Greek  historian,  set  himself  to  ex- 
plain why  it  was  that  in  so  short  a time 
the  whole  world  had  fallen  under  the 
domination  of  Rome.  To  realize  this 
end  he  was  forced  to  take  a synoptic  view 
of  world  events  around  the  Mediterran- 


ean basin,  and  to  assume  some  unity 
which  should  reduce  these  events  to 
order.  He  was  therefore  a philosopher 
of  history.  But  even  so  Polybius  was 
more  interested  in  the  pragmatic  view. 
The  great  use  of  history,  he  says,  is  the 
contribution  which  it  makes  to  the  right 
conduct  of  life.  Subsequent  history  in 
the  classical  world  followed  this  lead 
and  history  was  construed  very  largely 
as  a collection  of  concrete  illustrations  of 
political  wisdom  drawn  from  the  past 
for  the  use  of  the  present. 

Since  our  debt  to  Greece  and  Rome  is 
great,  this  theory  of  history  has  never 
died  out.  In  particular  it  was  revived 
by  the  great  English  historians  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  as 
one  of  the  corollaries  of  the  Revival  of 
Learning.  Clarendon  has  been  called 
the  father  of  modern  English  history  writ- 
ing, and  his  history  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion set  the  pattern  in  England  for  the 
next  two  hundred  years.  After  Claren- 
don we  have  Bolingbroke,  Chesterfield, 
Chatham,  all  agreed  that  history  is  above 
all  else  a discipline  for  politicians.  What- 
ever the  defects  of  this  theory,  there  still 
are  and  there  always  will  be,  persons  for 
whom  this  is  the  major  meaning  of  his- 
tory. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era,  Christianity  was  consolidat- 
ing its  position  as  a historical  religion. 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  is  commonly  called 
“the  father  of  church  history.”  His  ac- 
count of  the  Christian  Church,  in  ten 
books,  reached  final  form  about  the  year 
325.  Eusebius  had  the  rudiments  of  the 
matter  in  him.  He  gathered  a vast 
amount  of  material,  tried  to  discriminate 
between  trust^vorthy  and  untrustworthy 
sources,  and  attempted  to  give  his  readers 
facts  upon  which  they  might  form  their 
own  Judgment. 

His  history  was  therefore  both  older 
and  new’er  in  its  method  than  the  current 
works  on  history  available  in  the  pagan 
world.  He  was  trying  to  discover  God 
at  work  in  the  world,  and  to  tell  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Augustine,  writing  a century  later, 
gave  the  world  in  his  “City  of  God”  its 
first  great  philosophy  of  history.  Here 
the  grand  strategy  is  outlined,  and  the 
Plan  of  Redemption  is  elaborated  in  de- 
tail. In  the  terms  of  a sequence  of 
events  in  time  we  have  in  the  “City  of 
God”  a philosophical  attempt  to  discover 
the  nature  of  reality  and  to  explain  hu- 
man life. 

By  the  eighteenth  century  we  begin  to 
get  a new  type  of  writing.  The  men  of 
the  Enlightenment  believed  in  a univer- 
sal indwelling  reason,  of  a Stoic  pattern, 
to  be  found  in  all  men.  In  a timeless 
present  lives  a typical  man,  and  the  age 
of  the  Enlightenment  was  intent  upon 
proving  the  uniformity  of  human  nature. 
The  period  was  revolutionary  and  re- 
publican; it  was  a day  when  the  com- 
mon man  was  coming  into  his  own. 


Quite  clearly  the  historians  of  this  per- 
iod failed  to  make  their  history  interest- 
ing. They  factored  out  of  their  charac- 
ters and  events  all  those  striking  indi- 
vidual fjualities  which  hitherto  had  at- 
tracted men  to  the  great  figures  and  per- 
iods of  the  past,  and  reduced  history  to 
the  level  of  uninspired  commonplace. 

There  is  one  curious  fact  upon  which 
you  keep  coming  as  you  study  the  devel- 
opment of  the  historical  sciences  during 
the  nineteenth  century  and  that  is  the 
impetus  which  they  received  from  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Those  his- 
torical romances  were  in  their  own  way 
Scott’s  answer  to  the  bleakness  of  the 
enlightenment  and  the  menace  of  Na- 
poleon. Scott  achieved  this  by  a curious 
and  on  the  whole  entirely  new  type  of 
history  writing:  by  an  independent  in- 
terest in  remote  times  and  persons  for 
their  own  sake. 

No  one  would  claim  for  Scott’s  novels 
that  they  are  history  of  the  first  rank, 
but  every  one  of  us  has  fallen  under  their 
spell  at  some  time  or  other.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  men  like  Macauley 
and  Prescott  had  lived  with  Scott  in  their 
childhood  and  youth,  and  owed  much  of 
their  historical  method  and  imagination 
to  this  discipleship.  Hereafter  no  his- 
tory could  satisfy  the  conscience  which 
was  treated  merely  as  edifying  material 
prepared  for  present  consumption.  The 
past  had  and  must  continue  to  have  its 
own  independent  rights,  and  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  historian  to  defend  those 
rights. 

We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  the  great 
outburst  of  scientific  work  in  history 
which  began  with  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  If  any  one  name  is  representa- 
tive of  this  period,  the  most  appropriate 
is  that  of  Leopold  von  Ranke  who  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  history  at  Berlin  in  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  trained  up  a generation  of 
disciples  who  conceived  it  to  be  their 
first  duty  to  find  out  what  happened  and 
then  to  tell  the  truth  of  what  happened. 
They  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  any 
considerations  of  expediency  or  of  present 
profit  and  loss. 

I shall  have  more  to  say  at  a later 
time  of  history  as  a science  and  of  the 
attempt  to  make  it  a pure  science.  Most 
of  the  deeper  problems  of  our  subject 
center  around  that  endeavor.  Meanwhile 
it  suffices  to  say  that  the  development  of 
history  in  this  direction  has  been  the  con- 
tribution of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
this  persistent  human  interest  in  the  past. 

It  remains  to  mention  briefly  only  one 
more  type  of  history:  that  represented  by 
Auguste  Comte.  Comte  was  a scientifi- 
cally trained  man,  interested  mainly  in 
the  psychological  and  social  sciences.  His- 
tory, he  held,  is  simply  the  objectification 
of  inner  mental  processes.  What  he  was 
really  seeking  was  an  accurate  science  of 
man  which  should  explain  man’s  past 
conduct  and  enable  us  to  predict  his  fu- 
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ture  conduct.  He  had  no  interest  what- 
soever in  historical  events  for  their  own 
sake.  Comte  still  has  successors,  living 
and  working  today.  They  are,  it  is  true, 
proceeding  on  the  theory  that  history  is 
a science;  but  it  is  a subsidiary  science 
which  serves  the  more  important  pur- 
poses of  psychology,  economics  and  poli- 
tics. 

Historians  are  therefore  divided  into 
tw’o  groups.  One  group  is  interested  pri- 
maril}'-  in  the  present  and  treats  the  past 
as  a help  to  the  present.  The  other 
group  has  a genuine  interest  in  the  past 
for  the  past’s  sake  and  tries  to  purge  it- 
self of  all  present  prejudices  and  passions 
as  it  looks  at  the  past. 

There  is  a moral — ultimately,  a re- 

ligious— issue  here.  It  is  the  issue  be- 
tween self-interest  and  dispassionateness 
which  is  forever  going  on  in  every  hu- 
man life.  History  states  this  problem  in 
the  terms  peculiar  to  its  own  type  of  in- 
quiry, but  states  it  none  the  less  clearly 
although  we  do  not  always  identify  it. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  Very  few’  of  us  can  resist  some 
interest  in  Francis.  We  begin  by  read- 
ing the  Little  Flowers,  and  then  we  go 
on  to  Sabatier’s  biography  of  the  Saint. 
Eventually  perhaps  we  go  to  Assisi  to 
visit  the  great  Franciscan  church  at  one 
end  of  the  town  and  the  Church  of  Santa 
Chiara  at  the  other  end.  Our  initial  in- 
terest is  only  increased  by  the  Umbrian 
hills  and  by  Giotto’s  frescoes. 

Why  do  we  do  all  this?  What  is  hap- 
pening in  us  and  to  us  as  we  do  it? 

I suppose  in  the  first  place  we  are 
stirred  by  the  contrasts  in  which  such  a 
study  and  such  a pilgrimage  involves  us. 
Here  was  something  very  beautiful  and 
also  very  powerful,  but  very  unlike  the 
life  that  w'e  now’  lead.  No  sensitive  per- 
son can  remain  a complacent  Pharisee  in 
Assisi,  satisfied  wdth  his  own  self-right- 
eousness. All  of  us  are  rebuked  by  the 
pattern  of  that  life. 

We  may  say  that  those  of  us  who  are 
Christians  turn  to  Saint  Francis  because 
it  is  the  one  outstanding  life  in  these  two 
thousand  years  which  more  nearly  than 
any  other  reincarnated  the  spirit  and  way 
of  Jesus.  Francis  becomes  then  simply  a 
half-w’ay  house  to  Jesus. 

Let  us  follow  the  logic  of  our  inquiry 
to  that  source,  then.  Why  do  we  in  the 
twentieth  century  go  back  to  Jesus  in 
memory  and  imagination? 

Do  we  go  back  determined  to  find  in 
him  a man  who  shall  confirm  us  in  our 
present  thoughts  and  manners?  Is  he 
an  edifying  example  from  the  past  to  be 
recovered  solely  or  primarily  for  the  uses 
to  which  he  may  be  turned,  moral  and 
spiritual  it  is  true,  but  uses  none  the  less, 
for  our  own  time? 

Or  do  we  turn  back  to  Jesus,  willing 
to  make  ourselves  strangers  to  our  own 
time  and  pilgrims  into  a very  different 
time,  to  recover  him  as  he  was,  to  enable 
him  as  far  as  may  be  to  relive  his  own 


life  before  our  eyes?  This  w'illingness 
is  often  costly  to  our  complacency.  Dis- 
passionateness always  costs  men  some  of 
their  intellectual  self-assurance:  it  is  the 
supreme  act  of  unselfishness.  Is  our 
main  endeavor  as  we  behold  the  man  to 
become  perfect  in  dispassionateness,  wdth 
the  dispassionateness  of  a genuinely 
scientific  history? 

Of  one  thing  I am  reasonably  certain. 
Whatever  may  happen  the  time  wdll 
never  come  when  men  of  the  past  will 
lose  finally  their  attraction  for  us.  There 
is  something  elemental  and  mysterious  in 
the  relationship,  which  goes  so  deep  into 
life  that  it  can  never  be  destroyed.  This 
tension  is  one  of  the  fundamental  facts 
in  an  awakened  mind,  never  finally  re- 
solved. 


HI 

Unit.ary  Theories  of  History 

There  is  in  St.  Paul’s  epistles  a famil- 
iar and  beautiful  phrase  about  “the  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ.”  We  commonly 
think  of  that  simplicity  as  a matter  of 
Jesus’  detachment  from  what  St.  Augus- 
tine calls  “the  baggage  of  this  world.” 
But  as  you  know  that  is  not  what  the 
original  means.  The  original  means  “the 
singleness  that  was  in  Christ,”  a much 
profounder  and  more  suggestive  idea. 

So  we  might  speak  of  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  history.  We  should  not  mean, 
by  this  phrase,  that  history  is  poverty- 
stricken  as  to  matters  of  fact,  but  rather 
that  there  is  some  one  purpose  at  work 
in  history  or  some  single  process  going 
on.  The  conventional  history,  which  fol- 
lows the  narrative  form,  always  has 
therefore  an  organizing  principle  which 
determines  the  relation  of  events  in  time 
and  which  interprets  them.  Sociological 
and  psychological  histories  are  not  unilin- 
ear, since  they  have  no  narrative  story 
to  tell;  they  are,  however,  unitary,  in 
that  facts  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
reduction  to  single  principles  operating 
uniformly  everywhere  and  always. 

The  most  familiar  unilinear  theory  of 
history  is  the  Christian  Plan  of  Redemp- 
tion. This  Plan  had  already  been  antic- 
ipated by  the  older  Jewish  annals  of  God 
in  time,  and  Christianity  merely  ma- 
tured it,  announcing  as  achieved  fact 
much  which  remained  and  still  remains 
for  the  devout  Jew,  unfulfilled  prophecy. 
No  historians  have  ever  achieved  any 
unilinear  or  unitary  theory  of  history  to 
compare  in  its  splendor  and  interior  con- 
sistency with  the  Christian  Plan  of  Re- 
demption. It  remains  one  of  the  major 
structural  achievements  of  the  human 
mind. 

Now  this  plan  as  we  said  was  not 
original  with  Christianity.  Most  of  it 
was  taken  over  from  Judaism.  Why  did 
the  Jews  think  of  themselves  as  a chosen 
people? 

You  may  say  that  the  Jew  simply  gave 
to  his  own  tradition  and  lime  and  place 
that  peculiar  importance  which  the  indi- 


vidual always  attaches  to  his  own  ex- 
istence. But  in  the  case  of  the  Jew  this 
natural  egoism  had  been  disciplined  and 
purified  by  considerations  which  lie  out- 
side the  native  animal  instincts  of  the 
human  creature  and  which  belong  to  the 
area  of  religious  conviction. 

This  strong  persuasion  of  a religious 
mission  had,  as  George  Foot  Moore  con- 
stantly reminds  us,  a double  aspect  of 
peculiarity  and  universality.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  Israel’s  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  was  accounted  for  solely  on 
the  basis  of  God’s  arbitrary  choice.  But 
this  election  imposed  on  the  Jew  a mis- 
sionary obligation  to  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  Thus  the  Jewish  interest  in  his- 
tory and  feeling  for  history  was  not 
merely  a matter  of  his  intense  racial  in- 
wardness and  coherence:  it  was  a re- 
flective justification  of  his  particular 
election  as  a chosen  people,  a redefinition 
of  that  election  in  the  terms  of  a world- 
wide mission.  With  the  religiously  ma- 
ture Jew  this  habit  of  thinking  historical- 
ly achieved  a generosity  and  dispassion- 
ateness which  are  very  rare  within  this 
area,  and  give  to  the  Old  Testament  in- 
terpretation of  historical  events  a candor 
which  is  almost  scientific  in  its  detach- 
ment. 

To  this  fixed  initial  habit  of  reading 
history  with  candor  there  was  added  un- 
der the  Persian  influence  a particular  ac- 
count of  the  dominant  issues  of  history 
and  the  end  of  history  which  did  not 
originate  within  Judaism  but  which  be- 
came perhaps  its  outstanding  historical 
dogma.  The  warfare  between  good  and 
evil  was  a congenial  idea  to  the  whole 
prophetic  passion,  which  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  reality  of  the  moral  struggle  and 
the  importance  of  right  conduct. 

Meanwhile  Zoroastrianism  had  elabor- 
ated this  historical  dualism:  The  world 
is  the  scene  of  a conflict  between  a good 
God  and  a personal  spirit  of  evil  hostile 
to  that  God  and  in  some  measure  inde- 
pendent of  him.  Man’s  every  act  is  a 
part  of  this  conflict,  aiding  now  the  good 
and  now  the  evil.  It  seems  probable  that 
these  Persian  dogmas  had  some  forma- 
tive influence  on  the  eschatology  and  the 
apocalypses  of  Judaism. 

We  do  not  need  to  delay  over  the 
Christian  appropriation  and  elaboration 
of  the  Jewish  eschatological  ideas.  The 
orthodox  Christian  down  the  centuries, 
whatev'er  other  intellectual  difficulties  he 
may  have  felt  in  his  profession  of  Christ- 
ian faith,  hatl  no  trouble  with  history. 
The  Plan  of  Redemption  was  plain  and 
assigned  to  every  man  his  part. 

Liberal  Protestant  theology  has  affected 
this  doctrine  adversely.  It  has,  with  good 
ground,  fjucstioned  some  of  the  conven- 
tional items  of  the  Plan,  doubting 
■whether  the  facts  really  were  what  the 
Plan  has  interpreted  them  to  be.  It  has, 
furthermore,  made  us  increasingly  agnos- 
tic as  to  the  Plan  in  its  entirety.  For  all 
those  persons  who  accept  the  findings  of 
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sciences  like  jjeology  and  astronomy,  the 
beginnings  and  endings  are  shrouded  in 
mystery,  liidden  in  unthinkable  distances 
of  time  and  space.  I'he  Plan  was  formu- 
lated at  a time  when  the  known  universe 
was  a modest  affair  with  an  expectation 
of  only  a few  thousand  years  of  further 
life,  and  its  assumptions  are  now  entirely 
too  provincial. 

The  net  result  of  this  changing  atti- 
tude toward  the  old  Plan  of  Redemption 
has  been  to  take  the  religious  man  off 
the  stage  and  put  him  in  the  audience. 
It  is  not  that  time  is  not  still  real,  hut 
that  the  action  in  time  is  so  long,  so  in- 
tricate and  so  obscure  that  we  cannot 
find  our  roles  and  lines  as  actors  and 
must  content  ourselves  to  sit  and  watch 
the  cosmic  drama  unfold  before  us. 

This  is  all  doubly  true  of  humanism, 
the  kind  of  religion  which  is  prepared  to 
get  along  without  God.  You  would  think 
that  a religion  built  up  out  of  man’s  self- 
consciousness  and  social  concern  solely, 
would  be  doubly  clear  what  part  man 
has  to  play  and  what  lines  he  is  to 
speak.  But  curiously  this  is  not  so. 
Humanism  tries  its  best  to  write  a drama 
for  man  within  the  vast  cosmic  action, 
but  this  play  within  a play  which  is  of- 
fered as  the  substance  of  religion  is  not 
convincing.  It  is  rather  as  if  a crowd 
of  children  were  having  a little  show  of 
their  own  in  one  corner  of  the  stage 
where  professional  actors  were  playing  a 
great  drama. 

I cannot  stress  too  strongly  w-hat  seems 
to  me  this  basic  difference  between  the 
tempers  of  the  old  orthodoxy  and  the 
modern  liberalism.  The  old  theology 
made  every  one  an  actor  on  the  world 
stage,  playing  a necessary  part  in  the 
divine  drama.  The  new  theology  gives 
us  comfortable  seats  in  the  orchestra  stalls 
and  opera  glasses  to  watch  the  play,  but 
it  keeps  us  off  stage.  This  means  a cer- 
tain waning  of  the  heroic  temper  in  life 
and  a new  passivity.  It  is  one  of  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  modern  world  in- 
clining men  to  try  to  reinterpret  Christ- 
ianity in  the  terms  of  mysticism  rather 
than  prophetism. 

Meanwhile  the  Western  World  had 
achieved  an  entirely  new  interpretation  of 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  time  pro- 
cess in  the  theory  of  evolution.  Here  you 
have  a unilinear  development  in  time 
made  possible  by  the  constant  operation 
of  a unitary  principle  always  at  work  in 
nature.  For  any  theory  of  evolution  time 
must  be  both  real  and  necessary'. 

The  theory  of  evolution  was  elaborated 
by  minds  which  were  habituated  to 
unitary  theories  of  history.  Some  one 
thing  is  going  on:  a struggle,  which  elim- 
inates the  wicked  or  unfit.  The  ortho- 
dox theologian  and  the  evolutionist  have 
this  idea  In  common,  although  one  in- 
vokes the  supernatural  world  to  explain 
the  process,  and  the  other  can  find  suf- 
ficient explanation  in  the  natural  world. 
However  far  apart  Huxley  and  Wilber- 


force  were  at  that  famous  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  when  they  flew  at 
each  other’s  throats  they  were  a good  deal 
nearer  each  other  than  either  of  them  or 
both  together  would  have  been  to  an  an- 
cient Greek  w'ith  his  dreary  w’orld-cycles, 
or  a modern  Indian  w'ith  his  monotonous 
wheel  of  Karma. 

Of  the  doctrine  of  progress,  the  popular 
inference  gencrall\'  drawn  from  the 
theory  of  evolution,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak.  Thinkers  like  Spencer  turned  it 
from  an  inference  into  an  axiom,  and  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  made 
the  gospel  of  progress  the  hearty  food 
and  the  heady  wine  for  a self-confident 
and  complacent  age. 

Now  the  last  twenty-five  years  have 
seen  the  advent  of  certain  doubts  as  to 
the  validity  of  each  and  all  of  these 
unitary  theories  of  history,  scientific  as 
%vell  as  theological.  It  has  gradually 
been  dawning  on  the  western  mind  that 
the  theory  that  history  is  unitary  in  prin- 
ciple and  unilinear  in  its  unfolding,  is 
not  one  which  is  necessitated  by  the 
facts.  The  facts  of  history,  as  the  his- 
torian first  finds  them  in  his  sources,  lie 
in  disarray,  like  a heap  of  pearls.  If 
they  are  to  be  arranged  in  a sequence 
along  some  unilinear  scheme,  the  thread 
on  which  they  are  strung  must  be  one 
which  the  historian  himself  provides. 

We  are  living  at  a time  when  thought- 
ful men  are  interested  in  attempts  to 
transfer  the  accounts  of  the  several  sci- 
ences from  the  petty-cash  book  where  the 
sciences  must  keep  their  own  entries,  to 
the  ledgers  of  history,  philosophy  and 
theology.  These  bookkeeping  ventures 
do  not  seem  to  yield  anything  like  uni- 
form results.  Two  men  working  by  the 
same  method  with  the  same  material  are 
still  able  to  draw  diametrically  opposite 
conclusions  as  to  the  whole  order  of  na- 
ture and  course  of  history.  The  failure 
of  these  outlines  to  agree  is  an  indication 
either  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
this  effort  to  get  a ledger  balance,  since 
other  facts  have  yet  to  come  in,  or  else 
that  the  facts  themselves  are  and  ahvays 
will  be  such  that  any  single  interpreta- 
tion of  them  must  be  an  act  of  faith. 
Personally  I believe  both  these  proposi- 
tions to  be  true.  I cannot  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  a native  human  eagerness  to 
have  these  matters  settled  is  driving  a 
great  many  thinkers  in  advance  of  the 
fact,  and  that  if  the  sum  of  the  sciences 
is  to  yield  one  indubitable  theory  of  na- 
ture and  of  history,  the  time  for  arriv- 
ing at  that  theory  has  not  yet  come. 

Now  it  may  well  be  that  eventually  we 
shall  arrive  at  some  unitary  theory  of 
history  which  will  cover  and  explain  all 
the  facts.  But  plainly  we  have  no  such 
theory  at  hand  at  present.  For  the  pre- 
sent we  are  faced  in  our  study  of  history, 
as  in  our  researches  into  the  natural 
sciences,  with  a “pluralistic  universe.” 

That  phrase — and  you  will  identify  it 
as  William  James*  phrase — is  an  indica- 


tion of  our  faith  that  we  liave  to  deal 
with  a universe,  ultimately.  But  it  is 
also  an  admission  that  it  is  the  pluralism 
of  things  which  for  the  moment  holds 
our  attention.  And  it  may  always  re- 
main true  in  the  study  of  history  as  in 
the  study  of  the  other  sciences  that  any 
unitary  theory  must  be  the  hypothesis  of 
the  student  himself,  an  artistic  instru- 
ment of  his  own  devising,  not  a deduc- 
tion from  the  facts.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
leap  which  faith  at  the  last  must  always 
take.  If  that  be  so,  the  important  thing 
is  that  we  should  know  that  this  in- 
tellectual proposition  is  an  act  of  faith 
and  not  scientific  inference.  So  long  as 
we  are  aware  of  this  distinction  and  ob- 
serve it  in  our  thinking,  there  is  no  harm 
in  holding  our  unitary  theories.  They 
belong  to  that  world  of  art,  imagination, 
sheer  intellectual  creation  with  which  re- 
ligion has  indubitable  affinities  and 
apart  from  which  it  is  indeed  helpless. 

Trustees  Vote  No  Salary 
Cut  Now;  To  Reduce 
Tuition 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  held  on  Saturday,  January 
21,  revisions  were  made  in  the  budget  for 
the  current  year,  and  the  budget  as  thus 
revised  was  approved.  The  budget  as 
originally  drafted  last  June  show'ed  re- 
ductions in  expense,  as  compared  with  the 
budget  for  1931-32,  amounting  to  $85,174. 
The  budget  as  now  revised  shows  fur- 
ther reductions  in  expense  amounting  to 
$30,914.  These  reductions  are  for  the 
most  part  in  non-salary  items. 

Further  savings  amounting  to  $30,460 
are  to  be  made  through  the  use  of  cer- 
tain reserve  funds  rather  than  current  in- 
come for  the  meeting  of  certain  current 
expenses.  The  total  savings  amount 
therefore  to  $146,548. 

It  was  decided,  on  recommendation  of 
President  Wilkins,  to  incur  a deficit, 
probably  of  the  order  of  $30,000  or 
$35,000,  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  rather  than  to  make  a general  re- 
duction in  salaries  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  decided,  also,  that  a reduction 
in  tuition — the  exact  amount  still  to  be 
determined — should  go  into  effect  for  the 
year  1933-34- 

Twenty  scholarships  of  a new  type  are 
to  be  offered  to  freshman  men  of  very 
high  standing  in  their  high  schools  who 
will  enter  college  in  the  autumn  of  1933. 
All  tw’enty  will  receive  scholarships  cov- 
ering tuition  for  the  first  two  years; 
those  who,  on  the  basis  of  two  years 
work,  prove  to  constitute  the  upper  half 
of  the  group  will  receive  scholarships 
for  the  junior  year;  and  those  who,  on 
the  basis  of  three  years’  work,  constitute 
the  upper  half  of  the  original  group,  will 
receive  scholarships  for  the  senior  year. 


Text  of  President’s  Letter  to  Trustees  on  Salary  Question 

(A  Few  Paragraphs  Are  Omitted) 


To  the  Members  of  the 

Budget  Committee  of  the  Trustees: 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  Trustees,  the  General  Appointments 
Committee  has  prepared,  and  the  other 
local  budgeting  bodies  have  approved,  a 
plan  of  savings  totaling  about  $74,000.  of 
which  one-half  represents  savings  in  non- 
salary  items  and  one-half  represents 
savings  in  salary  items. 

This  plan  may,  of  course,  be  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  Trustees.  I am,  how- 
ever, of  the  opinion — an  opinion  to  which 
I have  come  only  graduallv  and  as  the 
result  of  constant  and  detailed  study  of 
the  question  from  the  Trustee  meeting  to 
the  present  time — that  that  part  of  the 
plan  which  concerns  salary  savings 
should  not  be  carried  into  effect.  In  other 
words,  I believe  that  rather  than  make 
the  reduction  in  salaries  it  would  be 
better  to  carry  over  at  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  a deficit  of  the  order  of  $30,000 
oj;  $35,000. 

The  service  of  the  College  is  rendered 
primarily  through  persons — the  members 
of  the  instructional  and  administrative 
staff — and  just  so  long  as  it  may  reason- 
ably be  conceived  as  possible,  their  status 
should  remain  unimpaired. 

The  desire  that  salaries  be  not  reduced 
is  not  primarily — with  the  men  whose 
minds  I know  best  it  is  not  at  all — a mat- 
ter of  personal  financial  concern;  it  is 
rather  a matter  of  institutional  and  pro- 
fessional concern.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
reductions  in  salary,  common  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  except  the  East,  in- 
evitable though  they  doubtless  are,  con- 
stitute a serious  menace  to  the  standing 
and  the  progress  of  higher  education. 

The  dignity  and  attractiveness  of  the 
teaching  profession,  and  the  contentment 
and  efficiency  of  those  who  enlist  in  it 
are  largely  determined  by  the  level  and 
the  security  of  the  salaries  which  it  af- 
fords. It  offers  practically  no  chance  for 
the  winning  of  large  income:  it  must  at 
least  yield  enough  to  maintain  a family 
life  marked  by  a reasonable  degree  of 
comfort  and  of  culture;  and  it  should 
make  up  in  financial  security  what  it 
lacks  in  financial  opportunity. 

Any  impairment  of  salary  status  by 
removing  this  sense  of  security  menaces 
the  strength  of  the  profession,  and  ren- 
ders the  individual  teacher — regardless  of 
his  immediate  personal  financial  status — 
less  secure  as  to  his  own  future,  and  less 
sure  that  the  profession  of  his  following 
is  one  in  which  he  can  put  his  faith. 

Educational  salaries  do  not  rise  of 
themselves  when  the  cost  of  living  rises: 
in  general  they  lag  behind  that  rise. 
Thev  ought  not  then  to  fall  as  the  re- 
sult of  a fall  in  the  cost  of  living.  They 
ought  not,  indeed,  to  fall  even  temporar- 
ily if  there  is  any  possible  way  compat- 


ible with  the  health  of  the  institution  by 
which  they  can  be  maintained. 

Educational  salaries  do  not  rise  of 
themselves  when  salaries  rise  in  other 
occupations.  They  ought  not  then  to  fall 
as  the  result  of  a fall  in  salaries  in  other 
occupations.  Insofar  as  teaching  salaries 
are  maintained  while  other  salaries  fall, 
teachers  are  in  a relatively  better  status 
than  they  were  before:  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  why  such  improvement 
in  relative  status  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a good  thing  in  itself. 

Nor  does  the  maintenance  of  faculty 
salaries  mean  that  faculty  members  are 
not  sharing  in  the  common  economic 
burden.  It  means  simply  that  relatively 
more  of  the  available  money  is  in  their 
hands  for  use. 

So  far  as  the  Oberlin  faculty  is  con- 
cerned, I know  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  administrative  staff — Including  junior 
appointees  as  well  as  older  people — are 
drawing  heavily  on  their  own  resources 
to  help  others  who  are  less  fortunate: 
relatives,  students,  townspeople,  others  in 
need.  I believe  that  money  entrusted  to 
the  faculty'  at  such  a time  as  this  is  well 
entrusted  and  well  used;  and  that  fac- 
ulty members  should  be  as  free  as  possi- 
ble to  spend  and  to  give  in  their  own 
way. 

Per  contra,  a reduction  in  the  college 
salaries  would  have  far  reaching  and 
most  unfortunate  repercussions  throughout 
the  Oberlin  community  and  in  other  com- 
munities with  which  our  faculty  members 
are  indirectly  connected. 

The  college  world  is  suffering,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  except  the  East,  from 
the  manifold  results  of  the  reduction  of 
salaries.  The  more  completely  wide- 
spread this  reduction,  the  more  lasting  it 
will  be,  and  the  harder  it  will  be  to 
bring  things  back  to  a normal  level.  It 
is,  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  college  world  as  a whole,  exceeding-, 
ly  desirable  that  one  great  college  in  this 
part  of  the  country  should  stand  firm  in 
this  respect.  If  we  can  so  stand,  we 
shall  not  only  preserve  and  fortify  our 
own  local  esprit  de  corps  but  render  a 
valuable  professional  service  to  many 
other  institutions  and  to  thousands  of  our 
colleagues  elsewhere.  . . . 

If  the  recommendation  contained  in 
this  letter  should  be  adopted  and  salaries 
should  not  be  reduced,  there  would  pre- 
sumably result  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  a deficit  of  the  order  of  $30,000  or 
$35,000. 

Tile  allowance  of  such  a deficit,  unde- 
sirable though  it  be,  would  seem  to  me 
a far  less  serious  matter  than  the  reduc- 
tion of  salaries.  The  case  would,  of 
course,  be  different  if  the  amount  we  had 
to  save  were  of  the  order  of  $300,000. 


Where  the  dividing  line  would  come  I 
am  not  ready  to  say:  but  I am  personally 
convinced  that  the  saving  of  $30,000  or 
$35,000  would  be  a small  thing  as 
weighed  against  the  injurious  effect  of 
making  any  reduction  at  all. 

The  allowance  of  a deficit  would  not 
be  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
Oberlin,  nor  would  it  ht  without  com- 
panion action  by  some  of  the  strongest 
and  soundest  institutions  in  the  country. 
Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  Ober- 
lin College  has  six  limes  budgeted  def- 
icits— in  1909-10,  1915-16,  1916-17,  1920- 
21,  1921-22,  and  1922-23 — and  has  had 
actual  deficits  eleven  times — In  every 
year  from  1909-10  to  1920-21  except 
1918-19. 

With  reference  to  other  institutions  the 
following  facts  are  significant.  North- 
western University,  which  is  cutting  sal- 
aries, is,  nevertheless,  not  cutting  them 
to  such  an  extent  as  would  meet  the 
budget,  but  is  anticipating  a deficit  of 
$140,000.  Columbia  University,  which  is 
not  reducing  salaries,  is  budgeting  a deficit 
of  $612,784  for  the  current  college  year. 
The  University  of  Chicago,  despite  a bud- 
get deficit  of  considerable  proportions,  the 
exact  amount  of  which  I do  not  know',  is 
not  cutting  salaries.  There  are  doubtless- 
other  such  cases  among  the  other  insti- 
tutions which  are  not  cutting  salaries. 

Conditions  may,  of  course,  be  different 
another  year.  It  is  possible  that  our  in- 
come from  investments  will  be  less  next 
}'ear  than  this;  it  is  quite  possible  that 
our  income  from  tuition  will  be  less  next 
next  year  than  this;  and  unless  unex- 
pected gifts  or  bequests  come  in  w'e  shall 
not  have  as  much  in  the  w'ay  of  “cush- 
ions” next  year  as  we  have  this  year.  It 
may  then  be  necessary  to  reduce  salaries 
next  year  even  if  w'e  do  not  do  so  this 
year.  The  present  argument  is  addressed 
to  the  problem  of  the  present  year.  The 
general  position  wffiich  -It  takes  should,  I 
believe,  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  discus- 
sion of  the  salary  problem;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  that  special  future  circum- 
stances may  overbalance  the  weight  of 
the  general  considerations  here  assembled. 
For  the  present,  the  general  considera- 
tions seem  to  me  to  outw'eigh  the  special 
circumstances.  . . . 


Chicago  Chapter  Meets 

Mrs.  Laura  S.  Price  was  hostess  at  a 
tea  to  the  Oberlin  women  of  Chicago  and 
suhvirbs  in  her  apartment,  6707  East  End 
Avenue,  Saturday,  January  14.  A brief 
business  meeting  was  called  by  Miss 
Merev  Hooker,  Presitient.  to  discuss  w'ays 
and  means  of  raising  funds  for  the  Ober- 
lin needy  students  before  Fcbruar>'  i.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  w’ork  on 
alumni  plans  for  the  Centennial  in  June. 

M.  B.  H. 
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Injuries  Handicap  Cage  Performance 


Oberlin’s  basketball  got  off  to  an  even 
start  when  a 30  to  29  loss  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo,  January  2,  was  bal- 
anced by  a 43  to  35  win  over  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  Detroit  on  January 
3.  The  Veomen  showed  very  clearly 
their  lack  of  practice  at  Toledo,  having 
had  but  one  day  following  the  Christ- 
mas recess  to  get  into  shape.  According 
to  Coach  Butler,  the  Detroit  team  was 
the  more  powerful  of  the  two  opponents. 
Both  Voakam  and  Barker  were  injured 
at  Toledo,  and  Barker  will  probably  be 
lost  to  the  team  the  rest  of  the  season. 

HIR.\.\1  28,  OBERLIN  26 
In  the  first  home  game  of  the  year, 
January  7,  Oberlin  dropped  a close  con- 
test to  Hiram  in  the  final  minutes  of 
play.  The  first  half  ended  successfully, 
with  Oberlin  on  the  long  end  of  a 17-13 
score.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half,  however,  Oberlin  exchanged  her 
zone  defense  for  a man-to-raan  play,  and 
Hiram's  tricky  shifting  of  positions  of 
guards  and  forwards  while  on  offense  al- 
lowed their  star,  Kelker,  to  run  wild.  The 
game  throughout  was  marked  by  erratic 
playing  on  both  sides  and  punctuated  by 
many  fouls.  Kelker  of  Hiram  was  high 
scorer  of  the  evening,  winning  13  points; 
Spangler  was  high  for  Oberlin  with  9 
markers;  and  Laird  and  Brown  both 
showed  fine  defensive  ability  under  a 
referee  who  called  fouls  extremely  closely. 

OBERLIN  34,  M.4RIEITA  19 
With  the  record  of  a 36-30  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Marietta  last  season,  Ober- 
lin came  back  to  defeat  her  rivals  by 
a comfortable  15-point  margin  the  eve- 
ning of  January  14.  Employing  the  zone 
defense  throughout  the  game,  and  show- 
ing a marked  improvement  in  offense, 
Oberlin  was  able  to  end  the  half  20-13. 
During  the  second  half  Yoakam,  al- 
though handicapped  by  his  ankle,  was 
able  to  open  up  and  make  four  of  Ober- 
lin’s six  baskets  during  this  period.  Mari- 
etta made  three.  Coach  Butler  used  his 
substitutes  very  largely  in  this  half,  giv- 
ing them  valuable  competitive  experience. 

Yoakam  was  high  scorer  with  12  points, 
while  Brown  and  Laird  again  starred  in 
the  defensive  play.  Sperry  and  Lamp- 
son  showed  up  well  among  the  new  men. 

AKRON  38,  OBERLIN  30 

After  holding  Akron  to  a one-point 
lead,  i8-t7,  in  the  first  half,  the  Yeomen 
went  down  by  8 points  to  the  tall  Zip- 
per five  at  Akron  on  January  17.  One 
of  ihe  deciding  factors  of  the  game  was 
the  loss  to  Oberlin  of  Laird,  who  tivisted 
his  ankle  painfully  while  trying  to  break 
up  a high  Akron  pass.  Spangler  was  the 
star  of  the  evening  on  either  side,  scor- 
ing 12  points  and  performing  brilliantly 
on  the  floor.  Smith  followed  with  eight 
and  Yoakam  with  six. 


MUSKINGUM  28,  OBERLIN  23 
Handicapped  by  the  loss  of  Laird  at 
guard  and  of  Sperry'  with  a minor  foot 
injury,  Oberlin  went  down  before  Mus- 
kingum by  a five-point  margin  Saturday, 
January  21.  Oberlin  as  usual  kept  well 
up  with  the  opposition  until  the  end  of 
the  half,  Muskingum  then  having  but  a 
one-point  lead  on  a 13-12  score.  In  the 
second  half  the  lack  of  the  regulars  be- 
gan to  tell,  however,  and  though  the  de- 
fense tightened  up  the  offense  lagged. 
Oberlin’s  foul  shooting  displayed  a 
marked  improvement  over  anything  so 
far  this  season. 


Named  on  Board  of 
New  Student  Magazine 

Curtis  Anderson  ’33,  president  of  the 
Oberlin  Student  Council,  was  elected 
regional  representative  from  the  East- 
Central  States  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Student  Federation  of 
America  at  the  Federation’s  annual  meet- 
ing held  during  the  holidays.  The  seven 
regional  representatives,  together  with 
the  notional  officers,  comprise  the  com- 
mittee of  ten  which  carries  on  the  Feder- 
ation’s business. 

As  regional  representative  Anderson 
automatically  becomes  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  new  publication  to  appear  next 
fall,  the  National  Student  Alirror.  The 
aim  of  the  magazine  is  the  better  voicing 
of  undergraduate  problems  and  opinion, 
in  both  national  and  international  mat- 
ters. It  will  be  patterned  after  the  publi- 
cations issued  by  the  English  Student 
Union,  German  students  and  other  na- 
tional student  organizations,  which  have 
met  with  great  success  and  are  widely 
read. 


Mrs.  Rose  P.  Woodard,  matron  at 
Keep  Annex,  died  in  Oberlin  on  New 
Year’s  Day.  Double  pneumonia  followed 
an  attack  of  influenza. 

Mrs.  Woodard  was  born  at  Pittsfield, 
the  daughter  of  Wesley  and  Roseltha 
Pitts,  pioneer  settlers  of  that  region.  Her 
husband,  Dr.  Edward  B.  Woodard, 
practiced  medicine  in  Willard  for  many 
years.  After  his  death  Mrs.  Woodard 
came  to  Oberlin,  and  has  been  matron  of 
Keep  Annex  for  the  past  seven  years. 
She  leaves  two  daughters,  a sister  and 
two  brothers. 


Chicago  Pastor  for  Re- 
ligious Emphasis  Week 

FebriLiry  7-9  has  been  set  apart  for 
Religious  Emphasis  Week  this  year.  The 
visiting  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Douglas 
Horton,  pastor  of  the  United  Congrega- 
tional-Presby'terian  Church  at  Hyde  Park, 
Chicago,  where  he  preaches  to  a large 
student  audience.  During  his  previous 
pastorate  In  the  East  he  was  in  constant 
demand  as  a college  preacher  at  Har- 
vard, Princeton,  Wellesley',  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  other  colleges,  and  is  recognized 
among  the  younger  ministers  of  the  coun- 
try for  his  competence  in  meeting  theolo- 
gical issues.  At  the  Lake  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  last  summer. 
Dr.  Horton  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
leaders. 

The  themes  for  the  series  of  addresses 
were  selected  by  him  in  consultation  with 
Oberlin  students,  and  are  as  follows: 
“Religion  the  Source  of  Modernity,’’  “The 
Mysterious  You,”  “The  Bad  Results  of 
Being  Good,”  “The  Question  of  Good 
Roads,”  and  “A  Pious  Peculiarity.” 


Program  for  Mid- Winter  Homecoming 

February  21-22 

Tuesday,  February  '21 

5:30  P.  M.  Supper  for  alumni  and  players.  Gray  Memorial 
Game.  Oberlin  Inn. 

7 130  Glen  Gray  Memorial  Basketball  Game,  Warner 

Gymnasium. 

9:00  Student-Alumni  Dance,  Warner  Gymnasium. 

Admission  by  ticket  for  game  or  50  cents. 

Wednesday,  February  22 

t.o:oo  A.  M.  Meeting  of  the  Executiv'e  Committee. 

12:30  P.  M.  Council  Adeeting  and  Luncheon  at  Inn.  Council 
members  only.  Mr.  William  Seaman,  Director 
of  Admissions,  Speaker. 

3 :oo  General  Alumni  Meeting,  Theological  Quad- 

rangle. Presentation  of  centennial  plans  by 
members  of  the  Centennial  Committee.  Music 
by  student  string  quartet.  Tea  will  be  served  in- 
formally in  Shipherd  Lounge. 
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Books:  Our  Own  and  Others 

BY  PROFESSOR  R.  A.  JELLIFFE 


Expression  in  America,  by  Ludivig 
Lewisohn.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

“It  is  the  function  of  art,  above  all 
things,  not  to  make  men  forget  but  to  re- 
member and  to  heighten  their  conscious- 
ness of  existence  and  of  its  meaning.” 
Thus  does  Mr.  Lewisohn,  both  in  this 
comment,  in  passing,  on  James  Branch 
Cabell,  and  throughout  his  book  as  a 
whole,  insist  on  the  high  seriousness  of 
literature.  He  has  scant  patience  with 
the  mere  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 
He  writhes  at  the  thought  of  “glad” 
novels  or  plays  for  tired  business  men 
or  cinema  pictures.  He  would  have  liter- 
ature— any  literature,  that  is,  worthy  of 
the  name — take  its  proud  place  as  one  of 
the  ennobling  and  uplifting  arts. 

In  his  Preface  Mr.  Lewisohn  disavows 
any  intention  of  writing,  in  any  accepted 
sense  of  the  phrase,  a history  of  Ameri- 
can letters.  “What  is  here  attempted,” 
he  says,  “is  a portrait  of  the  American 
spirit  seen  and  delineated  ...  in  and 
through  its  mood  of  articulateness,  of 
creative  expression.”  And  he  proceeds  to 
paint  that  portrait  or,  so  to  speak,  to  ar- 
range the  variegated  pieces  of  that  fasci- 
nating jig-saw  puzzle,  fitting  the  parts 
together  on  the  principle  not  so  much  of 
contiguity  in  place  or  time,  but  of  their 
common  texture  and  coloring.  The  re- 
sult is  a bold  and  sweeping  canvas,  a 
portrait  indeed,  rather  than  a mere  pho- 
tograph, in  tvhich  the  artist’s  interpreta- 
tion of  the  inner  spirit  of  his  subject  is 
accorded  more  prominence  than  the  single 
features  as  such  or  the  cast  of  counte- 
nance. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  this  work  wall 
find  themselves  lingering  thoughtfully 
over  the  Introduction,  in  which  the  “ap- 
propriate guiding  principle,”  by  means  of 
which  the  selection  of  material  was  made, 
is  announced  and  elaborated.  It  is  in 
this  section  of  the  hook  that  Mr.  Lewi- 
sohn most  explicitl)'  declares  himself. 
The  major  critical  premise  on  which  rest 
all  his  conclusions  is  here  fully  presented. 
“Literature,”  he  insists,  “must  teach  and 
deliver  in  a new  and  flexible  sense  or  it 
is  meaningless.  Scripture  . . . having  be- 
come literature,  it  was  necessary  for  liter- 
ature to  become  scripture.” 

What  the  critic  earnestly  desires  of 
literature,  then,  is  not  an  escape  from 
reality,  not  polite  decoration,  not  a ro- 
mantic travesty  of  life,  but  an  affirma- 
tion of  life.  In  his  own  words  again, 
there  must  be  a reintegration  of  exper- 
ience and  expression.  It  seems  to  him, 
therefore,  that  “the  story  of  our  litera- 
ture is  the  story  of  successive  moral  revo- 
lutions . . . Great  masses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  felt  and  still  feel  the 
reintegration  of  experience  and  expression 
to  be  a godless  and  un-American  attempt 


to  destroy  their  cherished  tradition  of  the 
division  between  life  and  art.”  For  his 
own  part,  he  is  violently  at  war  against 
“that  degenerate  Puritan  view  of  life 
which  has  gathered  power  and  pride 
from  its  successes  in  the  material  world.” 
From  this  glance  at  the  initial  assump- 
tions of  the  book  one  may  see  for  him- 
self what  course  in  the  main  it  will  pur- 
sue, and  m.ay  anticipate  some  of  the 
verdicts  it  will  hand  down.  Challenging, 
provocative  statements  check  a reader  on 
almost  every  page.  Mr.  Lewisohn  is  no 
perfunctory  compiler  of  names  and  dates 
for  schoolboy  cramming.  Let  me  put  be- 
fore you  a few'  of  his  comments.  “(Emer- 
son) was  lonely  by  reason  of  his  cold- 
ness. You  cannot  lay  hold  of  life  with- 
out passion  and  passionate  attachments.” 
One  of  his  remarks  about  Poe  indicates 
clearly  his  reliance,  as  he  has  admitted 
in  the  Preface,  on  the  method  of  know- 
ledge associated  with  the  “venerated 
name  of  Sigmund  Freud.”  He  says; 
“Hopelessly  crippled  in  the  most  vital  and 
pervasive  of  human  functions  by  a 
trauma  sustained  in  infancy,  a pseudo- 
aristocrat of  Virginia  and  an  outcast,  a 
prey  to  poverty  and  all  its  worst  humili- 
ations, greatly  gifted,  insanely  sensitive, 
driven  into  the  temporary  release  of  in- 
toxication by  that  first  and  most  insup- 
portable of  human  ills — Poe  is  worthy  of 
tears  and  not  of  taunts.”  And  one  more. 
Referring  to  Thornton  Wilder’s  “The 
Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,”  the  author 
says:  “The  puzzled  question  asked  of 
fate  in  that  tale  is  such  a question  as  all 
men,  even  the  simplest,  have  asked  in 
their  meditative  hours.  The  appeal  of 
the  book  was  a religious  appeal.  And  for 
that  appeal  in  a nobler  and  more  power- 
ful form  mankind  is  waiting.” 

Such  scattered  and  fragmentary  com- 
ment as  this,  torn  from  its  rightful  con- 
text, can  do  no  more  than  hint  at  the 
sort  of  thing  of  which  the  book  is  full. 
But  for  those  to  whom  the  literature  of 
our  land,  past  and  present,  is  a source  of 
permanent  interest  and  concern,  these 
pages  are  bound  to  be  stimulating  and 
illuminating.  They  are  somewhat  vitiated, 
it  may  be,  by  Mr.  Lewisohn’s  limitations 
and  predispositions.  This  is  the  same 
author  who  made  a pageant  of  his 
bruised  heart  in  U/isInvim.  This  is 
the  same  critic  whose  angle  of  vision, 
while  he  was  writing  for  the  New  York 
Nation,  for  example,  so  often  seemed 
oblique,  perverse.  But  it  is  still  true  that 
a careful  study  of  his  present  work  com- 
pels the  reader  to  re-examine  his  own 
preconceptions  and  to  re-assay  his  own 
derivative  opinions  about  our  literature. 
Whatever  may  be  our  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  his  pronouncements  on 
particular  pieces  of  literature,  we  shall 


do  well  to  reflect  on  his  more  general 
critical  views.  Certainly  the  Introduc- 
tion to  this  volume  constitutes  a serious 
endeavor  to  appraise  the  true  value  of 
our  racial  and  national  art. 


The  Autobiography  of  William  E. 

Barton  (t’90).  The  Bohbs-Merrill 

Co.,  Indianapolis,  1932.  Pp.  314.  $3.00. 

The  many  friends  of  the  late  William 
E.  Barton  will  welcome  the  appearance 
of  his  autobiography  as  a detailed  and 
intimate  record  of  the  versatile  and  ef- 
fective personality  that  they  had  always 
known  him  to  be. 

The  story  of  his  early  boyhood  in  the 
town  of  his  birth,  Sublette,  Illinois,  his 
struggle  for  an  education,  his  work  as  a 
circuit  rider,  his  rise  to  influential  pulpits, 
his  achievements  as  an  editor,  lecturer, 
social  reformer  and  a leading  biographer 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  reveal  the  develop- 
ment of  an  unusually  strong  and  active 
character.  There  is  an  introduction  in 
the  book  by  his  own  son,  Bruce  Barton, 
which  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  Dr.  Bar- 
ton’s many  Oberlin  friends. 

“It  was  a warm  spring  afternoon  and 
though  it  was  not  Sunday  Father  and 
Mother  and  I were  in  church.  I think  I 
went  to  sleep  before  the  speaker  had  fin- 
ished for  I seem  to  remember  being 
startled  quite  suddenly  by  hearing  some 
one  on  the  platform  call  my  father’s 
name.  He  rose  in  the  pew  beside  me 
and  took  my  hand  and  we  started  up  the 
aisle  together  toward  the  pulpit.  It 
seemed  a very  long  journey  and  so  many 
people  were  looking  at  us,  but  I had  a 
tight  hold  on  Father’s  hand  and  I was 
not  afraid.  We  reached  the  platform 
and  climbed  the  steps.  The  man  who 
had  called  my  father’s  name  said  some- 
thing and  then  passed  him  a long  roll  of 
paper.  Father  handed  it  to  me  and  we 
went  down  the  steps  and  back  to  the 
pew  where  Mother  was  waiting  for  us. 
I did  not  know  it  then,  but  I do  now, 
that  the  roll  of  paper  w’as  Father’s 
diploma,  certifying  that  he  had  graduated 
from  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 
I know  the  date,  which  was  June,  1890. 
This  is  my  earliest  memory.  I was  not 
quite  four  years  old. 

“I  do  not  remember  our  arrival  in 
Oberlin,  but  there  are  some  old  people 
still  living  in  that  town  who  do  remem- 
ber it  and  have  told  me  the  story.  No 
other  candidate  for  the  Theological  Si'iu- 
inary  ever  arrived  uniler  similar  circum- 
stances, or  ever  will.  Father  anti  Mother 
had  met  while  he  was  a student  in  Berea 
College  and  she  was  a teacher  in  the  pri- 
mary school.  They  rvcrc  married  a 
month  after  his  graduation  from  Berea, 
and  went  almost  immediately  to  Rob- 
bins, Tennessee,  where  he  became  a cir- 
cuit rider  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association. 

“Father  was  a brilliant  success  as  a 
circuit  rider.  He  had  health  and  humor. 
He  loved  to  preach;  he  loved  people. 
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Mother  was  the  idol  of  the  community. 
They  were  supremely  happy,  and  they 
thought  they  would  always  live  there,  in 
the  little  white  cottage,  among  the  friend- 
ly people  in  the  hills.  But  one  Sunday 
a man  from  the  North  visited  them  and 
heard  father  preach. 

“The  man  said,  ‘You  have  ability.  You 
can  go  far,  but  you  should  have  more 
education.  You  should  go  to  Oberlin.’ 

“So  it  happened  that  we  arrived  in 
Oberlin.  We  were  an  event,  a parade. 
First,  the  mulatto  boy,  leading  the  horse 
on  which  Mother  and  I rode  in  style. 
Then  Becky,  leading  the  cow.  Father 
walked  on  the  side-walk.  People  came 
out  of  their  houses,  so  I am  told,  to  ob- 
serve this  strange  sight,  this  student  who 
had  come  to  enroll  for  a three-year 
theological  course,  with  a wife  and  a 
baby,  a colored  boy  and  a colored  girl, 
a horse  and  a cow,  but  no  money  at  all. 

“1  doubt  if  Father  noticed  the  smiling 
looks.  Uninformed  public  opinion  never 
troubled  him  much.  He  and  Mother 
talked  things  over  and  prayed  about 
them,  and  what  people  thought  or  said 
did  not  make  any  difference,  once  they 
had  decided  what  they  believed  to  be 
right. 

“My  brother  Charles  and  my  sister 
Helen  were  born  in  Oberlin.  On  Sun- 
days Father  was  never  at  home.  Fie 
walked  five  miles  to  Litchfield  where  he 
preached,  and  received  eight  dollars.  One 
Sunday  I remember  that  Charlie  climbed 
up  on  a chair  and  reached  a bottle 
labeled  ‘aconite,’  and  drank  it.  We  did 
not  know  how  much  was  in  the  bottle  or 
how  much  he  had  spilled,  but  I remem- 
ber how  frightened  Mother  was.  She 
beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg  and  made 
him  drink  it  and  sent  me  running  for  the 
doctor.  We  all  were  very  excited,  and 
when  it  was  over  we  cried.  Wonderful 
little  Mother,  with  three  babies  under 
four;  doing  her  own  cooking  and  wash- 
ing, yet  with  lots  of  time  for  church  and 
Sunday-School.  Father  taught  a big 
Sunday-School  class,  and  Mother  had 
every  member  of  it  at  the  house  for  sup- 
per at  some  time  during  the  year. 

“He  worked  in  the  library,  and  did 
tutoring,  and  picked  up  extra  dollars  in 
all  sorts  of  ways.  Once  he  delivered 
fifteen  lectures  for  which  he  received  the 
incredible  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
He  wanted  very  much  to  have  a type- 
writer, but  it  seemed  an  impossible  ex- 
travagance for  a student  with  a wife  and 
three  children,  and  two  colored  people 
and  a horse  and  a cow.  Still,  he  spoke 
of  it  wistfully,  and  Mother  exclaimed: 

‘I  guess  any  man  who  can  make  a hun- 
dred dollars  for  only  fifteen  lectures  is 
entitled  to  a typew’riter  if  he  wants  one.' 

“So  Father  bought  a Calligraph  with 
the  hundred  dollars.  We  were  like  that 
all  our  lives.  We  wasted  not  a penny 
on  necessities,  but  we  had  the  luxuries. 

“That  same  year  Mother  cut  down  a 
pair  of  Father’s  black  pulpit  trousers  and 
made  some  knee-breeches  for  me.  Did  I 


feel  poor  or  embarrassed?  Far  from  it. 
I was  the  envy  of  the  whole  gang.  I 
had  pants  with  pockets  that  came  down 
almost  to  my  knees.  I could  carry  three 
times  as  much  plunder  in  my  pockets  as 
the  other  boys  coidd  carry  in  theirs.  We 
still  had  the  white  cow  and  a garden. 
Our  food  bills  must  have  been  practically 
nothing.  Our  clothes  were  made  over 
and  handed  down  again  and  again. 
Mother  cut  our  hair. 

"But  I remember  the  night  that  Father 
took  me  to  hear  Theodore  Thomas  and 
his  orchestra.  And  the  day  w'hen  he 
took  me  bathing  in  Lake  Ontario,  (Erie, 
no  doubt)  and  how  he  reached  out  his 
arms  and  lifted  me  high  into  the  air 
when  a wave  came  in  and  I was  scared. 
And  how,  one  hot  restless  afternoon, 
when  it  was  time  for  my  nap.  Mother 
said:  ‘If  you  will  be  a good  boy  and  go 
right  to  sleep  I will  give  you  five  cents 
when  you  wake  up.’  Five  cents ! My 
brother  and  I rushed  down  to  the  grocery 
store  and  spent  the  whole  fortune  for 
hard  round  candies  which  we  brought 
home  to  divide  with  ray  sister.  That 
five  cents  is  the  only  money  I remember 
seeing  in  Wellington,  except  the  two  pen- 
nies which  I had  every  Sunday,  one  for 
Church  and  one  for  Sunday-School. 

“But  we  were  very  rich  in  Wellington 
— what  with  velocipedes,  and  pants  with 
deep  pockets,  and  a whole  nickel’s  worth 
of  candy,  and  all.  We  were  always 
very  rich. 

“There  came  a day  when  Father  an- 
nounced that  we  were  going  to  move. 
Far  away;  to  a big  city;  Boston.  I re- 
member lying  in  my  bed  the  night  before 
we  started  and  trying  to  picture  Boston. 
The  attempt  ended  in  failure.  All  I 
could  see  was  our  own  Main  Street  in 
Wellington,  only  longer,  with  more  stores, 
more  horses,  more  people.’’ 

The  frontier  life  that  produced  Lin- 
colns and  Bartons  has  passed  away.  It 
will  be  of  incalculable  loss  to  .American 
life  if  the  memory  of  that  period  is  not 
kept  vivid  for  the  inspiration  of  the  com- 
ing generations.  The  scene  shifts  and 
the  environment  ever  brings  elements 
which  we  call  new,  but  the  life  stories 
of  the  Lincolns  and  the  Bartons  have  an 
element  that  has  continual  application  to 
whatever  stage  or  experience  is  in  store 
for  us. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Barton’s  life  evokes 
in  us  a belief  in  our  opportunity  and  a 
desire  to  struggle  on  in  the  faith  that 
moral  values  are  well  worth  their  cost. 
We  are  grateful  to  him  for  taking  us  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  a life  so  rich  and  com- 
municating to  us  something  of  the  ideal- 
ism by  which  he  achieved  and  by  which 
we  may  follow  after. 

— Robert  E.  Brown. 


Errata 

The  Alumni  Magazine  has  been  asked 
to  make  a correction  in  the  article  en- 
titled The  Renaissance  of  the  Oberlin 


Art  Museum,  which  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember number  this  fall.  The  copy  of 
a Raphael  Madonna,  referred  to  on  page 
41  of  that  issue  as  the  gift  of  Dr.  Allen, 
was  in  fact  the  gift  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Frederick  B.  Allen. 

The  Magazine  wishes  to  offer,  with 
appropriate  apologies,  a correction  in 
Japanese  geography  apropos  of  the  arti- 
cle, Impressions  of  Japan,  which  was 
printed  beginning  on  page  107  of  the 
January  number.  Hieizan  in  the  first 
paragraph  is  not  a lake  but  a mountain. 
The  text  should  have  read  as  follows: 
“We  began  to  make  excursions  into  the 
surrounding  country:  to  Hieizan,  the 
sacred  mountain,  covered  with  temples- 
and  shrines,  which  overlooks  Kyoto;  to- 
Lake  Biwa,  just  behind  Hieizan — the 
largest  lake  in  Japan  . . .’’  and  so  forth. 


Arthur  Leonard  Dies 


.Arthur  Gray  Leonard  ’89,  m’95,  pro- 
fessor of  geology  in  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  and  State  geologist  for 
thirty  years,  died  Saturday,  December  17, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  He  had 
been  ill  since  September. 

Graduating  from  Oberlin  in  the  same 
class  with  his  brother,  Fred  E.  Leonard, 
Arthur  Leonard  was  special  assistant  in 
the  Iowa  geological  survey  from  1893  to 
1896,  and  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1898.  After  five 
years’  teaching  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri and  at  Western  College,  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  in  1903.  In  1901  he  married  Miss 
Katherine  Gue  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Dr.  Leonard  was  highly  esteemed  as 
scientist,  teacher  and  friend.  He  did 
valuable  pioneer  research  in  the  geology 
of  lignite  coal,  the  origin  of  the  lignite- 
bearing beds  and  their  relation  to  the 
geologic  time  scale,  a work  of  practical 
benefit  to  those  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  abundant  natural  resource. 
He  made  many  other  investigations  also, 
and  a complete  list  of  his  publications  in 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
the  North  Dakota  Geological  Survey 
numbers  over  fifty.  He  was  a teacher  of 
sincerity  and  scholarly  distinction,  and 
an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  insti- 
tution he  had  chosen  to  serve.  His  thirty 
years  of  loyal  support,  in  the  face  of 
tempting  offers  to  go  elsewhere,  are 
warmly  and  thankfully  commented  on  in 
the  notices  of  his  passing. 

Dr.  Leonard  was  a fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  the  Geological 
Society  of  America,  and  a member  of  the 
National  Geographical  Society,  the  Iowa 
.Academy  of  Science,  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  Sigma  Xi  fraternities. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  a 
sister.  Miss  Ella  L.  Leonard  ’96-’o2,  and 
by  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Bertha  Flop- 
kins  Leonard  ’04. 
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Faculty  Column 


Professor  Carl  D.  Burtt,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  has  resigned 
as  head  of  Summer  School  this  year  and 
from  the  Summer  School  committee.  The 
directorship  rvill  be  taken  over  by  Carl 
Nicol  of  the  Philosophy  Department,  and 
the  place  on  the  committee  vacated  by 
Professor  Burtt  rvill  be  filled  by  Floyd 
S.  Gove. 

Professor  Simon  Fraser  MacLennan, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  dur- 
ing the  second  semester  because  of  ill 
health.  He  expects  to  resume  his  teach- 
ing next  fall. 

Frederick  B.  Artz  of  the  History  De- 
partment will  give  a course  in  Harvard 
Summer  School  on  the  “Origins  of  Con- 
temporary Europe  1789-1871.”  Part  of 
the  course  tvill  concern  itself  with  the 
material  of  a book  he  is  now  writing  for 
Harper's — Europe  in  the  Age  of  Reaction 
1815-1832. 

A number  of  the  facultr'  attended  an- 
nual meetings  of  learned  societies  over  the 
holida3'S. 

Director  C.  W.  Savage,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Morrison  and  Dr.  R.  \V.  Bradshaw  rep- 
resented the  College  at  the  regular  holi- 
day meetings  in  New  York  City  of  the 
Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, the  American  Student  Health  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association.  All  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  programs  of  the  various  so- 
cieties. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols  was  unable  to  take 
his  place  on  the  program  of  the  Di- 
rector’s Society  on  account  of  the  death 
of  his  father.  Dr.  John  R.  Nichols  ’79. 

Professor  W.  D.  Cairns  attended  the 
holiday  meetings  of  the  Mathematical  As- 
sociation of  America,  of  which  he  is  sec- 
retary-treasurer. The  Association  met  in 
Atlantic  City,  where  Dr.  Cairns  also  at- 
tended the  sessions  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  and  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. He  represented  the  Mathematics 
Association  of  America  in  the  Council  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  S. 

Also  attending  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  were 
Professor  R.  A.  Budington  and  Miss 
flope  Hibbard  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  as  well  as  Professors  C.  H.  and 
E.  K.  Yeaton,  who  are  on  leave  this  year. 
Miss  Hibbard  presented  a paper  on 
“Growtb  Stages  in  the  Egg  of  Bombyx 
mori,”  and  Mr.  Budington  a paper  con- 
cerning the  “Effect  of  Acetylsalicylic 
Acid  on  Germ  Cells  and  the  Early  De- 
velopmental States  of  Arbacia.”  Mr. 
Budington  represented  the  Ohio  Academy 
of  Science  in  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  Council. 

Several  members  of  the  Conservatory 
faculty  were  present  at  the  Music  Teach- 
ers’ National  Association  conference  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Director  Frank  Shaw, 
Professor  K.  W.  Gehrkens,  Miss  Gladys 
Moore  and  Miss  Bertha  Taylor  attended 


the  sessions;  Mr.  Gehrkens  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Association  presided  at  sev- 
eral of  the  sessions  and  acted  as  toast- 
master at  the  banquet. 

Three  members  of  the  Geology  Depart- 
ment represented  Oberlin  in  geological 
conferences  during  the  vacation.  Profes- 
sor G.  D.  Hubbard  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Fred  Foreman  attended  the  geologi- 
cal and  mineralogical  meetings  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Walter  Ristow,  graduate 
assistant  in  the  Department,  went  to 
geography  meetings  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  attended  the  sessions  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Geographers. 

Newell  LeRoy  Sims  and  S.  Clayton 
Newman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
attended  the  twenty-seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society  at  Cincinnati,  December  27  to  31. 
Professor  Sims  rvas  elected  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Society  for  a three- 
\-ear  term. 

Louis  E.  Lord  was  re-elected  president, 
Clarence  Ward  secretary  and  Edward 
Capps,  Jr.,  assistant  general  secretary  of 
the  Archeological  Institute  of  America, 
at  its  annual  meeting  December  28-30  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  Society,  whose  of- 
fices are  in  Oberlin,  is  the  largest  classi- 
cal body  in  the  United  States.  During 
January  Professor  Lord  made  a short  trip 
to  New  York  City  to  attend  a meeting  of 
the  Institute’s  trustees. 

Professor  H.  A.  Wooster  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  led  the  discussion  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  held  in  Cincinnati  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays,  and  was 
elected  to  the  General  Advisory  Council 
of  this  organization.  The  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  was  one  of  eleven 
groups  meeting  with  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association. 

Luke  E.  Steiner,  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Chemistry,  returned  to 
his  classes  Januar}'  16.  He  had  been  ill 
with  pneumonia  during  the  holidays. 

Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes  spoke  on  “Past 
and  Present  of  Aluminum”  before  the 
Cleveland  section  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  the  evening  of  January  19. 
The  meeting  was  designated  as  “Oberlin 
Night”  and  Oberlin  alumni  living  in 
Cleveland  were  especially  invited. 

Dean  T.  W.  Graham  attended  the 
Iowa  State  Ministers’  Conference  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  held  January  9-1 1.  On 
Sunday,  January  8,  he  was  a speaker  at 
vespers  at  Grinnell  College. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of 
America,  the  American  Society  of  Uni- 
versity Professors,  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French  and  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association,  during  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Professor  Raymond  Cerf  of  the  Violin 
Department  had  an  interesting  holiday 
experience  in  Detroit.  While  he  was  try- 
ing several  of  the  violins  in  the  Henry 
Ford  museum  there,  Mr.  Ford  himself 
appeared,  and  Mr.  Cerf  had  the  pleasure 


of  playing  for  him. 

Attending  January  10-1+  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges 
at  its  annual  convention  in  Atlantic  City 
President  Ernest  H.  Wilkins  presided  at 
a luncheon  conference  on  “The  Progres- 
sive College.” 

Dr.  Clarence  Tucker  Craig  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  was  one  of 
the  general  speakers  at  the  annual  Youth 
Conference  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
\ outh  Council  in  Cleveland  January  20 
and  21.  His  topic  was  “Contributions  of 
the  Church  to  Economic  Recover^'.” 

A three-day  lecture  tour  was  made 
January  27-30  by  Edward  Capps,  Jr.,  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  At  Marietta 
and  at  Pittsburgh  he  spoke  on  “The 
Greek  Tradition  in  Early  Christian  and 
Byzantine  Art.”  At  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
he  gave  a lecture  on  “Excavators  at 
Corinth.” 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, returned  January  17  from  a week’s 
trip  in  the  East. 


News  From  California 


Members  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  Northern  California  who  re- 
side in  the  East  Bay  cities  were  enter- 
tained at  tea  on  New  Year’s  afternoon 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B. 
Griffith  (’18,  ’19)  in  Berkeley.  More 
than  one  hundred  invitations  were  sent 
out.  Several  graduates  of  the  College 
who  had  not  previously  declared  their 
presence  in  this  section  of  the  country 
were  discovered  and  were  duly  placed 
upon  the  rolls. 

Assisting  at  the  tea  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  P.  Dunn  (both  ’16),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  P.  Millikan  (’20)  and  Miss  Lydia 
Frellsen  ’20.  Master  Arthur  N.  Grif- 
fith, claiming  three  years  and  eight 
months,  and  Miss  Martha  Anne  Griffith, 
confessing  to  just  about  eight  months,  al- 
so assisted. — M.  N.  G. 


Confer  With  Governor 


President  Shaw  of  Denison,  President 
Soper  of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  the  presidents 
of  the  Student  Councils  of  those  two 
schools,  plus  President  E.  H.  Wilkins  of 
Oberlin  and  Curtis  Anderson  '33,  head 
of  Oberlin’s  student  government,  held  a 
pleasant  informal  luncheon  conference 
with  Governor  White  of  Ohio  on  Janu- 
ary 23.  The  object  of  the  conference 
was  to  secure  the  governor’s  advice  as  to 
the  best  means  of  presenting  the  problem 
of  absentee  student  registration  of  voters 
to  the  Ohio  legislature. 

Agitation  for  absentee  registration 
rights  for  Ohio  students  was  inaugurated 
this  fall  by  the  Organized  Student 
Voters  of  Oberlin,  and  is  receiving  rec- 
ognition and  widespread  co-operation 
among  other  Ohio  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 
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Tribute  to  Rev.  John  R. 
Nichols,  D.  D. 


By  Jason  A.  Barber  ’79 

The  most  beautiful  lines  I know  with 
which  to  begin  this  tribute  are  the  first 
two  lines  of  a memorial  poem  that  Hill- 
ard wrote  ^vhen  his  friend,  the  historian 
Motley,  died: 

*‘My  boyhood’s  friend  has  fallen,  the  pil- 
lar of  my  trust, 

The  wise,  the  true,  the  beautiful  is  sleep- 
ing in  the  dust.” 

I have  known  Dr.  Nichols  for  fifty- 
seven  years  as  well  as  one  man,  not  of 
kin,  can  know  another.  Our  friendship 
began  in  1875  when  he  came  to  Oberlin 
and  entered  the  Class  of  1879,  and  from 
that  day  we  have  been  intimate  friends. 
We  early  learned  that  Dick  was  from 
New  York;  that  he  was  poor;  that  his 
boyhood  was  passed  on  a farm ; that  he 
was  a little  older  both  in  years  and  in 
mental  endowment  than  the  rest  of  us. 
He  was  born  in  the  lake  region  of  Schuy- 
ler County,  New  York,  December  16, 
1854.  He  was  the  first  of  a family  of 
nine  children  and  the  first  in  that  com- 
munity to  go  to  college,  and,  like  so  many 
other  of  Oberlin’s  earlier  graduates,  he 
started  a long  line  of  Oberlin  students 
in  his  family  which  continues  to  the  pre- 
sent da}'. 

No  other  member  of  our  class  won  the 
popularity  that  he  enjoyed  in  our  college 
days.  It  was  due,  of  course,  to  his  won- 
derfully charming  personality.  His  voice, 
his  manner,  his  wit,  his  laugh,  his  good 
cheer,  will  never  be  forgotten  until  the 
last  one  of  his  friends  has  passed  away. 
Newton  Wyeth,  attorney,  Chicago,  one  of 
our  best-loved  members  of  ’79,  wrote  me: 

“Dick  Nichols  has  gone  from  us!  How 
we  shall  miss  him!  But  his  spirit,  his 
ways,  his  pleasing  personality,  his  sin- 
cerity, his  keen,  but  always  kindly,  sense 
of  humor,  ever  appear  before  us.  I vis- 
ited him  in  the  hospital  at  Evanston  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death.  His  sickness 
was  serious  enough,  but  there  he  was, 
spirited,  congenial,  reminiscent — the  very 
same  man  whom  I first  knew  at  Oberlin 
over  fifty  years  ago.  His  soul  marches 
on.” 

Our  famous  class  w’as  graduated  in 
1879,  and  young  Nichols  headed  for 
New  York  to  become  a lawyer. 
During  his  entire  four  years’  course, 
he  held  to  the  purpose  of  studying  law*. 
He  would  have  become  a great  and  pow'- 
erful  law'yer  had  he  remained  steadfast, 
but  God  had  endowed  him  spiritually 
and  religiously  in  a remarkable  degree. 
After  one  year  of  law,  he  returned  to 
the  Oberlin  School  of  Theology  and  be- 
gan his  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
graduating  in  1883.  In  1881  he  married 
Nellie  Elmina  Hawley,  an  Oberlin  stu- 
dent, and  a noble  and  lovely  woman.  Of 


the  four  children  three  are  graduates  of 
Oberlin. 

He  not  only  became  a great  preacher 
but  was  very  active  in  public  and  civic 
affairs  and  many  things  outside  his  min- 
istry, and  whatever  he  did,  into  what- 
ever activity  he  entered,  he  radiated  good 
feeling  and  deep  human  interest.  In 

1923  he  received  tlie  honorary  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Oberlin  College. 

He  was  taken  sick  while  filling  an  ad 
interim  pastorate  in  his  beloved  old 
church  at  Marietta.  Quickly  he  was 
borne  to  his  home  at  Evanston  and  soon 
to  Evanston’s  Hospital.  He  was  improv- 
ing. He  talked  of  coming  to  the  reunion 
of  our  class  in  June.  He  became  well 
enough  to  be  taken  from  the  hospital. 
Suddenly  and  like  a flash  from  a clear 
sky  there  was  a change  for  the  worse. 
After  three  days  of  great  suffering  “the 
end  came  peacefully  as  he  slept.” 

My  few  surviving  classmates,  these 
closing  lines  arc  written  especially  to 
you.  You  will  bear  witness  with  me  that 
not  an  unpleasant  word  or  incident  ever 
occurred  between  him  and  a single  one 
of  us.  Our  affection  for  him  increased 
with  the  years.  He  added  much  to  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.  We  realize 
that  there  is  less  sunshine  in  the  world 
today  because  he  has  been  taken  away. 

In  our  Junior  year  together  we  read 
Plato’s  Phaedo  under  Tutor  Frost.  This 
tutor  afterwards  became  the  President  of 
Berea  College.  I close  with  the  ending 
of  Plato’s  Phaedo  where  he  says  of  the 
death  of  Socrates: 

“Such  was  the  end,  Echecrates,  of  our 
friend,  concerning  whom  I may  truly  say, 
that  of  all  the  men  of  his  time,  whom  I 
have  known,  he  was  the  wisest,  most  just 
and  best.” 


A Letter  From  Dr. 
Barnard 

A recent  letter  to  Dr.  Bohn  from  Ober- 
lin’s oldest  graduate  in  point  of  years, 
Rev.  Elihu  C.  Barnard  ’60,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  was  kindly  shared  with  this 
office.  Since  w’e  think  it  may  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  alumni,  w’c  venture  to 
print  it  in  full. 

“My  dear  Dr.  Bohn,”  he  writes,  “The 
fine  ‘Centennial  Calendar’  for  1933  is  at 
hand  this  morning.  Thank  you  very 
much;  and  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Kinsman, 
who  was  Anna  Barnard  of  the  Class  of 
1887,  with  whom  I live,  joins  me  most 
heartily  as  we  scan  the  wonderfully 
well-selected  items,  buildings  and  pic- 
tures of  some  of  the  worthies  of  former 
times.  So  much  in  it  brings  to  mind  my 
life  at  Oberlin,  1856-1860.  President  Fin- 
ney was  in  his  later  years,  and  yet  was 
still  preaching.  Tappan  Hall  was  the 
principal  Men’s  Dormitory  and  I roomed 
there  the  better  part  of  my  college  course.  | 
The  ‘Old  Chemical  Laboratory’  was/ 
where  I saw  and  absorbed  what  littlej 


chemistry  was  dispensed  by  Dr.  Dascomb. 
He  was  a genial,  clear  minded  teacher 
about  some  of  the  things  which  seem  so 
common  and  small  compared  with  what 
Dr.  Millikan  and  others  are  now  doing. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Millikan’s  father  and  mother 
were  students  then,  and  I had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  them. 

“Mrs.  Dascomb  gently  presided  over 
the  ‘Female  Department,’  and  they  had 
a bright  girl  in  their  home,  Mary  Das- 
comb, who  was  my  class-mate.  I re- 
member dancing  with  her  over  the  board 
sidewalks  after  some  evening  party,  in 
our  effort  to  have  her  at  home  before 
the  9 o’clock  bell  rang. 

“Another  event  has  remained  in  my 
memory.  President  Mahan  had  left 
Oberlin  before  I was  there,  but  one  Sun- 
day morning  while  I was  in  College  he 
was  there  on  a visit,  and  he,  President 
Finney  and  Professor  Morgan  were  on 
the  platform  together.  I w’as  in  the  gal- 
lery with  the  students.  I thought  I had 
never  before  seen  three  such  large,  dis- 
tinguished looking  men.  They  were  all 
over  six  feet  tall  and  well,  strongly  pro- 
portioned for  that  height,  weighing  easily 
250  pounds  or  more.  They  were  all  de- 
liberate in  movement  and  speech.  They 
■were  great  men,  and  would  have  been 
so  anywhere;  Oberlin  has  honored  them 
for  the  ability  they  put  into  the  first 
years  of  the  College. 

“It  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  that 
I came  upon  the  scene  in  1835  and  that 
I come  so  near  to  being  contemporary 
with  all  that  Oberlin  has  been  and  now 
is.  The  same  is  true  of  Chicago,  and  all 
it  has  been  and  now  is;  I might  almost 
add  what  we  call  our  Modern  World — 
what  that  has  done  and  now  is. 

“Far  back  there,  somewhere,  Dr.  Hor- 
ace Bushnell  preached  a great  sermon  on 
‘The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  Shown 
by  Its  Ruins.’  I wonder  how  he  would 
bring  that  up  to  date  if  he  could  be  here 
now  ? 

“My  earnest  hopes,  best  wishes  and 
continued  attention  will  go  with  all  those 
who  are  to  labor  about  the  great  Cen- 
tennial of  this  year  1833. 

“I  am  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Elihu  C.  Barnard.” 


The  Cover 


The  cover  this  month,  drawn  by  Miss 
Margaret  Schaufflcr  ’iS,  represents  Old 
Laboratory,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Col- 
lege buildings.  This  modest  little  struc- 
ture stood  about  where  Sturges  Hall  now 
stands.  It  was  built  by  Dr.  James  Das- 
comb, first  teacher  of  science  in  Oberlin, 
in  the  year  of  1838,  and  was  torn  down 
in  1883  to  the  accompaniment  of  general 
alumni  lamentation. 
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Come  for  Homecoming!  News  of  Alumni 

February  21-22  


Attention  of  alumni  is  called  to  the 
plans  for  the  Midwinter  Homecoming 
and  the  Glen  Gray  Memorial  Basketball 
Game,  scheduled  for  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, February  21-22.  The  Gray 
Game  will  be  played  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  and  Dr.  J.  Herbert  Nichols  *ii 
assures  us  of  an  unusually  fine  alumni 
team.  Every  man  who  played  varsity 
basketball  who  can  possibly  return  is 
urged  to  do  so.  Whether  he  cares  to 
play  or  not,  he  can  count  on  a good  time 
wdth  old  friends. 

Following  the  game  will  come  the 
usual  student-alumni  dance,  admission  by 
ticket  for  the  game  or  fifty  cents. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
usual  program  of  meetings  for  February 
22.  The  Executive  Committee  will  have 
its  session  in  the  morning,  at  10:00 
o’clock.  The  Council  Meeting,  unlike 
those  of  recent  years,  will  be  a luncheon 
gathering  at  the  Inn.  Mr.  William  H. 
Seaman  ’24  will  present  a plan  for 
alumni  co-operation  in  admissions  that 
should  be  of  considerable  interest  to  all 
members  of  the  Council.  A brief  busi- 
ness session  will  follow. 

At  three  o’clock  a meeting  of  the  gen- 
eral alumni,  open  to  all  interested,  will 
be  held  in  the  Theological  Quadrangle. 
Members  of  the  Centennial  Committee 
will  present  the  plans  for  the  Centennial, 
and  the  alumni  will  adjourn  informally 
for  tea  in  Shipherd  Lounge,  and  music 
by  a student  string  quartet. 


Mrs.  Juliet  Brand  Dies 


Mrs.  Juliet  Tenney  Brand,  widow  of 
the  Reverend  James  Brand,  D.D.,  pas- 
tor of  the  Oberlin  First  Church  from  1873 
to  1899,  died  at  her  home  on  South  Pro- 
fessor Street  the  evening  of  January  14. 
She  had  lived  in  Oberlin  sixty  years. 

Mrs.  Brand  was  born  in  1849.  She 
was  educated  at  Abbott  Academy,  An- 
dover, Massachusetts,  where  she  met  Dr. 
Brand,  then  a theological  student  at  An- 
dover. The3'  were  married  in  1871. 

As  one  of  the  moving  spirits  of  famous 
“Brand  House,”  Mrs.  Brand  made  her 
own  place  in  Oberlin  life.  During  the 
forty-five  years  that  Brand  House  was  a 
Campus  institution,  over  a hundred  boys 
permanently  adopted  81  South  Professor 
as  the  headquarters  of  their  Oberlin  life. 

In  addition  to  a sister,  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Ryder  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  she  leaves 
four  daughters  and  two  sons:  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Brand  Hayes  ’13,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.;  Mrs.  Edith  Brand  Hannah  ’97, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland;  Miss  Helen  Brand 
’ll  and  Mrs.  Mary  Brand  Ruggles  (p.  e.) 
’99  of  Oberlin;  Charles  A.  Brand  ’95 
of  Roseburg,  Oregon,  and  Judge  James 
T.  Brand  ’09  of  Marshfield,  Oregon. 


’68 — Professor  Emeritus  Almon  W. 
Burr  of  Beloit  College  is  quoted  in  a re- 
cent number  of  the  Literary  Digest  on 
teaching  the  art  of  living. 

’70 — Rev.  Henry  B.  Wolcott  of  Rich- 
mond, Jamaica,  British  West  Indies,  died 
on  December  23.  He  was  born  June  12, 
1848,  in  Jamaica.  Mr.  Wolcott  taught 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  several  years 
after  he  was  graduated  from  Oberlin,  but 
later  returned  to  Jamaica.  He  had  charge 
of  the  Rosehill  Presbyterian  Church  for 
thirteen  years.  From  there  he  went  to 
Richmond  w'here  he  was  well-known  for 
his  public  interests.  He  was  for  many 
years  a member  of  the  Parochial  Board 
of  the  parish,  serving  much  of  the  time 
as  its  chairman.  Mr.  Wolcott  was  also 
a member  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  twice 
represented  St.  Mary  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  He  was  eighty  at  the  last  elec- 
tion in  1927.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
planter  and  was  particularly  fond  of  rose 
growing.  Two  daughters,  Mary  A.  Wol- 
cott ex’oo  of  Jamaica  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
D’Aeth  of  Montreal,  Canada,  survive 
him.  Mrs.  Wolcott  (Sarah  B.  Paddock 
’72)  died  on  April  14,  1932. 

ex’76 — John  S.  Nelson,  for  many  years 
an  attorney  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  died  on 
January  2.  Burial  was  made  in  the 
Oberlin  cemetery. 

ex’yS — William  M.  Monroe,  widely 
known  patent  attorney  of  Cleveland,  and 
a son  of  the  late  Professor  James  Mon- 
roe ’46,  died  suddenly  in  his  office  in  the 
Standard  Trust  Building  on  December 
31.  He  had  been  associated  with  the 
law  firm  of  Turney  & Sipe  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  one  son,  Stewart,  and  also 
a sister,  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Fitch  ’69,  of 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

ex’8o — Mrs.  George  P.  Smith  (Jennie 
A.  Calkins)  died  at  her  home  in  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  on  August  29. 

’82 — Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  pastor  of 
Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  gave  the  opening  address, 
“High  Spots  in  Past  National  Councils” 
at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  fortieth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Cleveland  held  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church  on  January  24. 

’83 — Charles  D.  Brower  is  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Interlachen, 
Florida,  and  is  also  president  of  the 
Cuban  Institute  at  Tampa. 

’83 — After  her  usual  lecture  itinerary 
in  the  Lenten  season  of  1932,  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence F.  Swift  (Janet  H.  McKelvey) 
spent  three  months  in  the  Basque  country 
of  southwestern  France  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Luther  H.  Gulick  (Helen  M. 
Swift  ’14),  and  grandsons.  She  returned 
home  to  be  with  an  invalid  friend  and  is 
located  at  present  at  500  Townsend 
Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 

’84 — Clarence  A.  Vincent  is  president 
of  the  Taxpayers  League  of  Winter 
Park.  The  League  has  brought  the  bud- 
get of  the  city  down  to  one-half  its 
amount  of  two  years  ago,  and  three  lead- 
ing citizens  have  been  elected  in  accord 
with  the  plan  of  the  League  to  eliminate 


all  waste.  Dr.  Vincent  is  an  active 
worker  and  speaker  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  city  and  county,  and  is 
interested  in  the  boy  scout  leagues  of  six 
counties. 

’84— Carrie  E.  Day  died  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  on  December  17.  She  had  been  ill 
several  weeks. 

ex-c’85 — Mrs.  John  C.  Hanson  (Alma 
C.  Mead)  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  died  on  De- 
cember 19.  Her  husband,  John  C.  Han- 
son, one  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Quay 
(Lois  Mead  cons.  ’8i-’84,  ’87-’9o)  of 

Lansing,  Mich.,  and  a brother,  Charles 
Mead  of  Williamston,  Mich.,  survive  her. 

ex’87 — Mrs.  James  P.  O’Brien  (Lizzie 
R.  Coffin)  is  living  with  her  son  at  1209 
East  52nd  Street,  Chicago. 

’89 — Rev.  Harlan  P.  Metcalf  is  resign- 
ing as  pastor  and  minister  of  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church,  Madison, 
Ohio,  the  resignation  becoming  effective 
June  I.  Mr.  Metcalf  has  been  associated 
with  the  Madison  Church  for  more  than 
thirteen  years. 

ex  c’90 — Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  E. ' P.  Johnson  (Bella 
Dewey)  of  Cocoanut  Grove,  Florida,  on 
January  3.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  the  widow 
of  Edward  P.  Johnson  ex’64  who  served 
as  a Trustee  of  Oberlin  College  from 
1891  to  1913. 

’91 — Dr.  J.  B.  McCord  formally 
opened  the  Berkshire  Richards  Hall  of 
Amanzimtoti  Institute,  Adams  Mission 
Station,  Natal,  South  Africa,  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  Rev.  Otto  B.  Githens  ^23  also  ap- 
peared on  the  dedication  program. 

acad.  ’9i-’92 — After  several  weeks  of 
serious  illness,  Earl  N.  Gibbs  died  at  his 
home  in  Kipton,  Ohio,  on  December  21. 
Mr.  Gibbs  was  active  in  county  politics 
several  years  ago,  serving  for  some  time 
as  chairman  of  the  County  Republican 
Executive  Committee.  He  also  repre- 
sented Lorain  County  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Kipton  Bank  Company,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  its  president.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  (Georgia  M. 
Breckenridge  ex-c’95)  and  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Phil  Benton  (Mary  Margaret  Gibbs 
c’19). 

ex-c’92 — Professor  Harry  E.  Alden  has 
been  made  director  of  the  First  National 
Institute  of  Violin  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Professor  Alden  has  been  a member  of 
the  faculty  at  New  Mexico  State  College. 

”93 — Miss  Florence  M.  Snell  is  now  liv- 
ing at  13  Belmont  Avenue,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

’93 — E.  Dana  Durand,  former  director 
of  the  census  and  a Trustee  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Y. 
Durand  (Celia  C.  Day  ex’67),  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  attended  the  funeral  ser- 
vices of  Carrie  E.  Day  held  in  Oberlin 
on  December  20.  Mrs.  Duraiul  remained 
in  Oberlin  for  a brief  visit. 

ex’94 — Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Morse  (Sarah 
Roberta  Evans)  tlietl  suddenl>‘  on  Janu- 
ary 10  in  Hardin,  Montana,  after  four 
days’  illness  from  pneumonia  following 
influenza.  Mrs.  Morse  went  to  Montana 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  She  set- 
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tied  at  Billinas  and  taught  school  in 
Yellowstone  County  for  a number  of 
years.  Then  she  was  elected  county 
superintendent  of  schools  for  that  County, 
holding  office  for  five  or  six  vears.  For 
the  past  sixteen  years  she  has  been  lo- 
cated in  Helena  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Montana  Anti-Tuberculosis  .As- 
sociation and  was  widely  known  for  her 
activity  in  health  work  and  general  su- 
pervision of  the  Christmas  health  seals 
in  the  State  of  Montana. 

t’94 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Willi.am  H.  Mor- 
ton have  moved  to  Columbus  Grove, 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Morton  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregation- 
al Christian  Church. 

’95,  ex'oi — Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  Rexford 
Raymond  (E.  Rose  Landon)  and  their 
daughter,  Ruth,  have  moved  to  2321  West 
End  Avenue,  Nashville,  Term.,  where 
Mr.  Raymond  is  professor  of  church  ad- 
ministration in  the  Vanderbilt  University 
School  of  Religion,  the  only  interdenomi- 
national theological  seminary  in  the 
South.  Mr.  R.aymond  was  pastor  of  the 
Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  at  Chat- 
tanooga for  si.x  years. 

'97 — Former  Cleveland  City  Manager 
Daniel  E.  Morgan  reviewed  the  factors 
contributing  to  the  depression  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Cleveland  A'outh  Forum  held 
in  the  dining  room  of  the  City  Club  on 
January  9. 

'98 — Mrs.  Lester  C.  Albertson  (Mary 
Benedict)  is  still  teaching  Latin  in  the 
.Albert  Leonard  Junior  High  School,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  enjoys  it  as  much  as 
ever. 

’98 — Mark  L.  Thomsen,  a member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Snyder,  Thomsen,  Ford, 
Seagrove  & Roudebush  and  a Trustee  of 
Oberlin  College,  is  expected  to  return 
some  time  this  year  from  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, where  he  has  been  living  for  more 
than  a year.  He  moved  to  Arizona  wher 
his  health  began  to  fail  and  it  is  now  re- 
ported that  he  is  almost  fully  recovered. 

’99 — The  death  of  George  C.  Moor- 
head, younger  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
ley G.  Moorhead  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  oc- 
curred on  December  28. 

ex’oo — Mrs.  George  H.  Dern  (Lottie 
Brown),  wife  of  the  former  Governor  of 
Utah,  christened  the  steamship  General 
Sherman  at  Portland,  Oregon,  on  January 
16. 

k’oo,  ^06 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  Bryant 
\Velles  (Anna  W.  Matthews)  have  been 
living  in  Waubay,  South  Dakota,  for  the 
past  four  years.  Mr.  Welles  has  minis- 
tered to  Congregational  churches  in 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin since  the  fall  of  1906.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Welles  have  two  children:  Dorothy, 
who  was  graduated  from  Northland  Col- 
lege, .Ashland,  Wis.,  in  1930,  is  now 
teaching  in  the  public  school  at  Bran- 
don, Wis.;  Lester  was  graduated  from 
Northland  this  past  year.  In  the  absence 
of  work  which  he  would  have  cared  for, 
he  is  in  agency  work  for  the  Mecca 
Studio  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

’02 — Mrs.  Carl  B.  Andrews  (Laura 
Ann  Merrill)  “has  not  moved,  but  after 
twenty  years  the  name  of  our  street  has 
been  changed  and  the  number  too;  it  is 
2356  Waolani  Avenue  now.  Promoted? 
No,  perhaps  demoted  since  I am  through 
as  department  treasurer  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  Department  of  Hawaii. 


I have  also  served  as  department  presi- 
dent and  as  national  executive  commit- 
tee woman.  My  husband  was  a Captain 
of  Engineers  during  the  World  War. 
Engaged?  Yes,  in  keeping  house  and  try- 
ing to  do  what  I can  for  tourists  and 
elderly  people  by  taking  them  around  in 
rny  car — a Studebaker  Dictator.  Mar- 
ried? Yes,  to  the  same  fine  man  for 
t\venty-two  years,  and  happier  than  many 
I know.  Children?  No,  unfortunately; 
but  put  Jana  Glenn,  Margaret’s  (Mar- 
garet Merrill  Glenn  ’02)  eldest,  through 
the  Cniversity  of  Hawaii.  She  was  grad- 
uated -with  all  the  honors  and  is  now 
teaching  in  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment of  the  r’niversity.  Marion  Glenn 
was  w'ith  us  through  her  sophomore  year, 
but  a ten  per  cent  cut  in  salary  pre- 
vented us  from  giving  her  the  last  two 
years.  New  job?  No.  just  the  same  one. 
I am  taking  a sabbatical  leave  as  to  po- 
sitions of  responsibility  this  year  and  go- 
ing to  do  a few  things  I have  long 
wanted  to  do  such  as  ‘hunting  ancestors.’ 
Just  heard  Hamlin  Garland  give  three 
fine  lectures  at  our  t^niversity.  I heard 
him  over  thirtv  vears  ago  in  Oberlin; 
told  him  so  and  shook  his  hand.  He  was 
well  acquainted  w’ith  my  uncle,  W.  H. 
Merrill.  N e-w  Yorh  fVorld  editor,” 

.’02 — After  undergoing  a serious  oper- 
ation at  Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
Fred  M.  Hatch  died  early  Christmas 
morning.  He  had  been  in  poor  health 
a year  ago  but  had  apparently  recovered. 
Shortlv  after  he  was  graduated  from 
Oberlin  College,  he  married  his  class- 
mate. Nell  Birdseye.  Mr.  Hatch  taught 
in  West  High  School,  Cleveland,  for  a 
few  years,  and  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  railway  postal  service  on  the  New 
York  Central  lines  for  the  past  twenty 
vears.  Besides  Mrs.  Hatch,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  his  son.  George,  a member  of 
the  Class  of  1928. 

s.s.  ’05.  ’06 — Among  twenty-five  ser- 
mons selected  bv  the  Macmillan  Publish- 
ing Company  for  a volume  of  “Prize 
Sermons”  is  one  preached  by  Dr.  Harlan 
L.  Feeman,  President  of  Adrian  College. 
The  sermon  is  entitled  “The  Energy  That 
Elevates”  and  was  given  by  Dr.  Feeman 
at  the  last  college  commencement  as  the 
baccalaureate  sermon. 

’06 — Rev.  Samuel  R.  McCarthv  com- 
pleted ten  years  as  pastor  of  Holbrook 
Congregational  Christian  Church  on 
September  15.  His  son,  John  C.  Mc- 
Carthy, entered  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minn.,  as  a freshman  last  fall. 
“Sam”  attended  Homecoming  at  Carleton 
which  proved  to  be  an  Oberlin  reunion 
with  Mrs.  John  H.  Angle  (Myrna  Mor- 
rison ’04).  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Smilev 
(Bertha  K.  Shutts  c’04)  and  John  G. 
Olmstead  ’06. 

'06 — Dorothv  B.  Hess  has  moved  tc 
6000  Paxton  Avenue,  Chicago. 

ex’o6,  ’09 — Robert  Louis  Paterson,  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Paterson 
(Edith  M.  Stimson),  is  a freshman  at 
Dartmouth  College  this  year. 

c’07 — “Septet,”  a composition  for  string 
quartet,  piano  and  two  flutes,  by  R.  Dean 
Shure  was  played  at  the  Washington,  D. 
C..  meeting  of  the  Music  Teachers’  Na- 
tional Association. 

t’o7-’o8 — Word  has  been  received  from 
the  .American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 


Frederick  P.  Beach,  Foochow,  China,  on 
January  10.  Mrs.  Beach  had  been  en- 
gaged as  a teacher  on  the  staff  of  Fu- 
kien Christian  University  where  her  hus- 
band is  head  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation. 

c’07 — Frederic  B.  Stiven,  director  of 
music  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
been  a member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Music  Teachers’  National  As- 
sociation for  two  years  and  was  elected 
vice-president  for  next  year  at  the  meet- 
ing held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  during 
the  holidays. 

’08 — A son  and  a daughter  of  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Lester  (Mary  E.  Purcell)  Pur- 
cell Lester  (violin)  and  Louise  Lester 
(flute),  are  members  of  the  Young  Mu- 
sicians’ Symphony  Orchestra  which  ap- 
peared in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  January 
23.  The  director  of  the  orchestra, 
Fabien  Sevitskey,  a nephew  of  Kousevit- 
sky,  is  well-known  as  a conductor  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Sevitskey  is  musical  di- 
rector of  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  in 
Boston. 

’08,  ’08 — The  Tracy  Strong  family  is 
somewhat  scattered  this  year.  Mrs. 
Strong  (Edith  A.  Robbins)  is  spending 
the  year  from  October,  1932,  until  March, 
1933,  with  her  sister  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.  Robbins  is  a junior  in  Oberlin. 
Tracy,  Jr.,  is  studying  in  Germany  at 
the  Hans  Hamstem  Eisenach.  He  enters 
Oberlin  next  year  as  a freshman.  Ruth 
is  going  to  school  at  Oaklea,  Buckhurst 
Hill,  England.  Mr.  Strong  is  spending 
several  months  in  India  after  making 
short  visits  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Associa- 
tions in  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines 
and  Malaya. 

ex’o8 — Frances  A.  Stutz  is  teaching  his- 
tory and  Latin  at  the  Goshen,  Indiana, 
High  School.  She  adds:  “Although  our 
salaries  have  been  cut,  they  have  been 
paid  regularly  so  far.  Our  county  is  in 
better  condition  than  some  others— only 
one  bank  failure  and  that  was  two  years 
ago.  Many  school  children  are  being  fed 
at  the  different  buildings,  different 
organizations  giving  one  day  a week  to 
cook  for  the  children  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings.” 

’09 — Ministers  of  the  Cleveland  Pres- 
bytery met  for  an  all-day  retreat  at 
Hudson,  Ohio,  where  they  were  the 
guests  of  Dr.  Joel  B.  Hayden,  headmas- 
ter of  Western  Reserve  Academv. 

’it — Mrs.  Edith  Aykroyd  Roberts  died 
suddenly  at  her  home  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  on  December  26.  She  had  been  ill 
for  a month,  but  was  believed  to  be  con- 
valescing. A heart  attack  was  the  cause 
of  her  death.  After  she  ■was  graduated 
from  College,  Mrs.  Roberts  became  iden- 
tified with  the  Buffalo  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
later  became  secretary  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.’s 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Houston,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Roberts  enlisted  for  overseas  ser- 
vice when  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War  and  was  assigned  to  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  work  in  Tours,  France.  In  France 
she  organized  a Y.  W.  C.  A.  unit  for  the 
care  and  recreation  of  British  women 
workers  who  were  engaged  in  driving 
ambulances,  operating  kitchens  and  em- 
ployed in  hospitals.  At  the  close  of  the 
War,  Mrs.  Roberts  returned  to  Buffalo 
and  entered  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work. 

’12 — Dorothy  R.  Swift,  having  termi- 
nated her  service  with  the  L’niversity  of 
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Chicago  Press,  is  in  France  at  Mentone 
for  the  winter  with  Ralph  H.  McKelvey 
’or,  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  McKelvey  (Helen  A. 
Fairchild  ’02),  and  Professor  and  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Cushman  (Clarissa  W.  Fairchild), 
both  members  of  the  Class  of  19 ii. 

'iz — Martin,  Jr.,  the  eight-year-old  son 
of  the  late  Martin  C.  Krogh,  died  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  December  12. 

’12 — .Marjorie  White  has  had  a position 
with  the  Armour  Fertilizer  Company  of 
Chicago  for  a number  of  years.  The 
plant  was  moved  to  .“Vtlanta,  Ga.,  in 
Januarr-  and  Miss  White  was  one  of  the 
employees  transferred  there.  The  office 
is  at  816  Walton  Building. 

’12 — -“Old  Songs  and  New  Singers”  was 
the  text  of  a sermon  delivered  on  Janu- 
ary I b}'  Rev.  Dwight  J.  Bradley,  pas- 
tor of  the  Newton,  Mass.,  Congregational 
Church,  in  the  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  his 
father,  Rev.  Dan  F.  Bradley  ’82,  is  pas- 
tor. Rev.  Dwight  Bradley  attended  a 
church  conference  in  Chicago  the  latter 
part  of  December  and  stopped  to  see  his 
parents  on  the  way  home.  He  has  spoken 
in  his  father’s  pulpit  several  times  before. 

’13 — Mae  L.  Kelly  is  an  instructor  in 
physical  education  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

’15 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Lounsbury 
(Hazel  Fish)  have  moved  from  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  where  they  have  been  for  the 
past  six  }'ears,  to  1302  Sloane  Avenue, 
Lakewood,  Ohio.  Mr.  Lounsbury  is  the 
manager  of  Childs  Restaurant  at  238 
Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland. 

’16 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  Wurts  of 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miriam  J. 
Wurts,  to  Dr.  E.  Cowles  Andrus  of  Bal- 
timore, Md.  Miss  Wurts  was  graduated 
from  the  Dwight  School  in  Englewood, 
and  from  Vassar  College  in  1931,  and  is 
now  studying  for  her  Master’s  degree  at 
Columbia  University.  Dr.  Andrus  was 
graduated  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Medicine  in  1921.  He  served  as  an 
interne  and  resident  physician  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  and  later  studied  for 
two  3'ears  in  London  and  A’ienna  as  a 
Fellow  in  Medicine  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council.  At  present  he  is  associ- 
ate professor  of  medicine  and  assistant 
dean  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Johns 
flopkins  University. 

’,y — Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Alfred  Halteman 
(Olive  Weaver)  of  314  Willowwood 
Drive,  Dayton,  Ohio,  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  Lois  Ruth  on  July  9. 

’17 — .Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  marriage  of  Dr.  Walter  B.  Smith  of 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  to  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Hoskins  Dean  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  on  Au- 
gust zCi.  For  the  past  year  Dr.  Smith 
has  been  teaching  in  the  economics  de- 
partment at  the  University  of  California. 
He  returned  last  fall  to  Williams  College 
as  chairman  of  the  department  there. 
Mrs.  Smith  is  a graduate  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  received  an  M..A.  degree  in 
Engli^i  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia last  year. 

— Pord  E.  Curtis  received  his  Ph.D. 
tlegrec  in  English  from  Cornell  in  i93r, 
and  is  now  at  the  Erie  C’enter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  In  i<)Zf>  he  was 
married  to  Harriet  Ralston  of  Pittsburgh. 
They  have  two  children,  Carol,  five,  and 
Bill,  two.  They  are  living  at  3533 
Sassafras  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 


’18 — Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Forward  (Jessie  H. 
Raine)  and  Dr.  Ursus  V.  Portmann  were 
married  in  Cleveland  on  January  14.  Dr. 
Portmann  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Cleve- 
land Clinic.  .After  a trip  to  Florida,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Portmann  will  reside  at  2899 
Hampton  Road,  S.  E.,  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio. 

ex’i8 — Mrs.  Berenice  Webb  Bradshaw 
has  a position  in  Marshall  Field's  store, 
Chicago. 

’18 — B.  L.  Pierce,  Erie  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  addressed  the  Vermil- 
ion, Ohio,  Rotarians  on  January  4.  He 
gave  an  analysis  of  the  proposed  “Mort 
Plan”  of  educational  support. 

’18,  ’22 — Dr.  Neil  H.  Lewis  writes: 
“.After  seven  years  in  Foochow,  China,  as 
a medical  missionary  sent  out  by  the 
Congregational  Board,  I have  returned 
to  .America  with  my  family  for  a sab- 
batical year  of  study,  renewal  of  old 
friendships,  rest  and  speaking.  We  ar- 
rived in  Los  .Angeles  on  July  14,  bought 
a secondhand  automobile  for  a song 
(plus  some  of  our  savings)  and  vaga- 
bond-de-luxed  across  the  country  visiting 
friends  and  relatives  as  we  came.  We 
are  now  in  Boston,  Mass.  The  two  chil- 
dren, Grace  aged  seven  and  Philip  aged 
four,  are  in  school,  one  in  second  grade, 
the  other  in  nursery  school.  Mrs.  Lewis 
(Alice  A.  Hay)  keeps  the  home  going 
smoothly  and  I manage  to  keep  busy 
taking  a three  months’  postgraduate 
course  in  medicine  at  Harvard  Medical 
School.  In  April  we  plan  to  sail  for 
England  where  I will  take  a three 
months’  course  in  tropical  medicine  at 
the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
In  July,  1933,  we  return  to  Foochow, 
visiting  on  the  way  my  brothers,  J.  Brack- 
ett Lewis  ’16  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Charles  M.  Lewis  in  Iloilo,  Philip- 
pine Islands.” 


’19 — '‘What’s  that  silly  veil  you’re 
wearing?”  says  Nurse  Ruth  C.  Cowles’ 
young  charge  as  he  pulls  at  her  cap. 
Miss  Cowles  has  just  opened  the  first 
day  nursery  for  native  babies  in  Alex- 
andra Township,  eight  miles  from  Johan- 
nesburg, South  Africa. 

’21 — .Miss  Nodie  D.  Kiinhaikim,  super- 
intendent of  the  Korean  Christian  Insti- 


tute, was  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  Korean  Nationality  Din- 
ner held  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Clubhouse 
in  Honolulu  on  November  19. 

Consul  King  Chau  Mui  accom- 
panied Doo  Wai  Sing,  presiclenl  of  the 
Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hono- 
lulu, on  a trip  to  Hilo,  Maui  and  Kauai 
last  May  where  they  solicited  funds  for 
the  consulate  building  in  Honolulu. 

21  Charles  W.  Lauthers  has  recently 
been  initiated  into  the  Zeia  Chapter  of 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  a professional  educa- 
tional fraternity  composed  of  men  who 
arc  making  or  who  plan  to  make  educa- 
tion their  profession.  Its  purpose  is  to 
develop  a more  genuine  professional 
spirit,  to  promote  social  fellowship  and 
to  encourage  productive  scholarship. 
Election  to  membership  is  limited  to  ad- 
vanced students  in  education  who  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  superior 
work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauthers  (Marie 
Radcliff  ’21)  are  living  at  8252  Kimbark 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

’21 — Following  is  a letter  received  from 
L.  Kennette  Griffith:  “Each  time  the 
Alumni  Magazine  comes  I look  eagerly 
for  news  from  my  classmates — 1921 — 
and  when  sometimes  I find  so  little,  the 
disappointment  is  keen.  Many  of  my 
classmates  keep  silent,  even  as  I ! The 
past  year  has  been  both  fat  and  lean. 
On  the  ^Yhole,  it  has  gone  by  rapidly  al- 
though it  held  no  vacation  for  me.  My 
private  classes  in  English  hold  the  year 
round.  It  continues  to  be  interesting  work 
because  it  affords  contact  with  interesting 
personalities.  My  French  is  growing 
rusty  although  there  are  opportunities 
for  keeping  it  polished  in  the  French 
colony  here  which  is  quite  active.  My 
Spanish  improves  with  daily  use.  The 
small  dog,  ‘Mi  Chiquito’  knows  no  Eng- 
lish because  I practice  only  Spanish  on 
him.  We  have  just  passed  the  season  of 
‘Posades’  and  now  the  ‘Feria  Nacional- 
ista’  is  in  full  sway.”  Fler  address  is 
“Calle  de  Durango  #290,  Colonia  Roma, 
Mexico,  D.  F.” 

’21 — Harold  C.  Beard  obtained  a Mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Columbia  University 
in  1925,  and  an  M.S.  and  a Ph.D.  from 
Pennsylvania  State  College  in  1931  and 
1932  respectively.  Between  times  he  has 
been  teaching  in  various  colleges  in  the 
country.  At  present  he  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  department  of  chemistry  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

t’21 — H.  Roy  Phillippi  exchanged  pul- 
pits with  the  pastor  of  the  Plainfield 
Congregational  (’hurch,  Plainfield,  IH.» 
for  six  weeks  last  summer.  He  also  at- 
tended the  Pastor’s  Institute  held  at  the 
Universit\'  of  Chicago  the  first  week  |n 
August.  He  ^'isited  frieiuls  in  Obcrlii; 
in  July.  Mrs.  Phillippi  and  their  son, 
John  Howe,  spent  the  summer  with  Mrs. 
Phillippi’s  mother,  Mrs.  C.  Howe,  in 
Birmingham,  Ohio. 

'2,— Dr.  Wallace  T.  Partch  has  opened 
offices  for  the  practice  of  internal  medi- 
cine and  neurology  in  the  Crosby  Build- 
ing at  3115  W'ehster  Street,  Oakland, 
California. 

c'22 — “Tropic  Suite,”  a musical  compo- 
sition by  Mrs.  Ahlen  H.  Emery  (Dorothy 
A.  Ratlde),  was  presented  at  the  Nation- 
al Music  Teachers’  Convention  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  during  the  hoHiIays. 
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ex’22,  ’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A. 
Ewing  (Charlotte  Guthrie)  announce  the 
birth  of  Barbara  Lee  on  April  2,  1932. 
Their  new  address  is  19+0  Reyburn  Road, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

c’22 — Birdie  H.  Holloway  has  recently 
accepted  a position  as  supervisor  and 
teacher  of  music  in  the  public  schools  at 
Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

’23 — David  Beck  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marshall  Pratt  (Louella  M.  Beck) 
in  Erie,  Pa.,  on  July  22.  Two  and  a 
half  hours  after  the  baby  was  born  a 
bloot  clot  entered  the  blood  stream  and 
Louella  passed  away.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  a little  daughter,  Ruth 
Virginia,  and  David. 

’23,  ’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  H. 

Emery  (Emma  Hyde)  and  three-year-old 
son,  Jack,  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
are  visiting  their  cousins,  William  H. 
Seaman  ‘24  and  Frances  Fenn  Seaman 
c’25,  at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

’23 — Jean  II.  Kallenberg  was  gradu- 
ated last  June  from  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work. 

’23,  ’23 — George  Ilarold,  Jr.,  arrived  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Flarold 
Andrews  (Marion  Downing)  on  July  31. 
Their  address  is  41  Cornell  Avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

’23 — Helen  L.  Kintner  does  not  have 
a new  job,  but  finds  the  present  one  in- 
creasingl}'  interesting  as  her  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese  language  slowly  extends. 
She  “finds  it  fun  to  have  Virginia  Mat- 
ters of  the  Class  of  ’25  teaching  in  the 
American  School  which  is  just  across  the 
road.”  Miss  Kintner’s  address  is  “Amer- 
ican Board  Mission,  Tunghsien,  Hopei, 
China.” 

ex’23,  c’29 — ^Robert  S.  Holmes  and 
Grace  D.  Randall  were  married  in  New 
York  City  on  December  26. 

’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  M.  Count 
(Charlotte  E.  Dann)  of  Fortress  Monroe, 
Va.,  announce  the  birth  of  a son,  Elmer 
III,  on  November  13. 

’24 — Robinson  E.  Newcomb  is  associ- 
ated with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  has  been 
working  recently  in  Cleveland. 

’24 — Alford  Carleton  has  moved  and 
has  a new  job,  or  at  least  a widely  var- 
ied form  of  the  old  one.  He  has  been 
transferred  from  acting  director  of 
Aleppo  College  to  general  missionary  at 
Mardin,  Turkey.  “To  find  it  on  the 
map,  follow  the  Turkey-Syria  border 
eastwards  to  a point  t\vo-thirds  of  the 
way  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris. 
Address:  Amerikalilar,  Mardin,  Turkey. 
Visitors  always  welcome!” 

’25 — Miss  Dorothy  M.  Bell,  who  is 
now  attending  Columbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege, read  a paper  on  “Vergilian  Tapes- 
tries” at  the  December  28  meeting  of  the 
Archeological  Institute  of  America  held 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

’25 — Charlotte  P.  Ludlum,  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  Berea  College,  Berea, 
Ky.,  is  spending  the  year  studying  in 
Rome,  Italy. 

’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  O.  Klinga- 
man  (“Billy”  Taylor)  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  Katharine  Taylor  on  January 
4«  The  Klingamans  are  living  in  their 
new  home  at  31  Roweland  Avenue,  Del- 
tnar,  N.  Y. 

’25 — Rev.  Victor  Obenhaus  led  one  of 
the  discussion  groups  at  the  annual 


Youth  Conference  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Youth  Council  held  at  the  Lake- 
w'ood  Congregational  Church  on  January 
20  and  21. 

c’25 — and  Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Um- 
fleet  are  planning  to  travel  in  Europe 
next  semester,  visiting  Italy,  France, 
England,  Holland,  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland. 

'exc’25,  ’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Whitney  (Laura  M.  Schwahn)  have 
moved  to  131  East  Summer  Street,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.  Mr.  Whitney  is  no  longer  with 
the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  but  since 
fall  has  been  employed  by  the  Institute 
of  Paper  Chemistry  doing  full  time  re- 
search work.  The  Institute  is  a graduate 
school  affiliated  wJth  Lawrence  College. 

’26 — Mrs.  Philip  D.  Sherman  (Ruth 
Aussiker)  hopes  to  see  “all  of  ’26”  in 
Oberlin  for  the  one  hundredth  Com- 
mencement exercises. 

’26,  ex’26 — David,  the  two-year-old  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Williams 
(Lillian  J.  Tompkins)  died  of  pneu- 
monia in  Chicago  on  January  5.  The 
body  was  brought  to  Oberlin  for  burial. 
Mr.  Williams,  instructor  in  English  at 
Oberlin,  is  now  on  leave  of  absence  to 
study  in  Chicago. 

*26 — From  Baugasson,  Ubangui-chari, 
Afrique  Equatoriale  Francaise,  comes  this 
message  from  Esther  M.  Lindeman:  “It 
is  just  a year  since  I arrived  at  this  in- 
terior African  mission  station  after  spend- 
ing six  rather  strenuous  months  in  Paris. 
This  is  a fascinating  work — in  a land 
where  evil  spirits  are  worshipped  and 
fear  and  degradation  abound — because  of 
its  pioneer  elements.  The  Sango  trade 
language  is  our  medium  for  reaching  the 
people.  An  intermissions  language  com- 
mittee convened  in  July  for  the  purpose 
of  unifying  the  Sango,  making  vocabu- 
laries and  starting  the  work  of  translat- 
ing the  New  Testament  into  the  Sango. 
Besides  helping  with  the  revision  and 
typing,  I have  a Bible  class  every  morn- 
ing for  about  ninety  children,  several 
classes  in  sewing,  as  well  as  hold  ser- 
vices on  Sunday  afternoons.” 

’26 — Barbara  was  born  on  March  6, 
1932,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Baxter 
(Evelyn  Sheldon)  of  285  Electric  Ave- 
nue, Rochester,  N.  Y.  Their  older  daugh- 
ter, Joan,  is  now  five  years  old.  Mr. 
Baxter  is  still  associated  -with  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company. 

ex’26,  ’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Dann,  Jr.,  (Rachel  Protzman)  of  New 
York  City  have  a second  child,  Doris 
Comrie  Dann,  born  December  21. 

’26,  ex  c’29 — Joan  ■was  born  on  Octo- 
ber 14  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 
Hemsing  (Mildred  Willard)  of  Wales, 
Alaska. 

’27 — Theodore  E.  Whiting  is  a gradu- 
ate student  in  economics  at  Columbia 
University. 

’27 — Virginia  Van  Fossan,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
Flora  Stone  Mather  College  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  spent  the  holidays 
with  her  brother  and  sister,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Van  Fossan  ’09. 

'27— Franklin  Dale  is  head  of  the 
science  department  in  the  High  School  at 
Pekin,  111.  His  address  is  747  Prince 
Street. 

’27 — Ruth  F.  Wilson  is  now  studying  at 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hart- 
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ford,  Conn.  She  “is  not  planning  to 
preach,  but  to  teach.” 

28  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Marean  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Josephine,  to  Charles  T.  Hudson,  Jr.,  on 
September  i,  1932,  in  Honolulu.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hudson  are  at  home  at  927 
Prospect  Street.  Charles  Hudson  is  from 
Tennessee  and  Texas,  a newspaper  and 
advertising  man.  Mrs.  Hudson  contin- 
ues her  work  as  director  of  the  Health 
Education  Department,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Honolulu.  She  writes:  “The  different  rac- 
ial groups  on  the  islands  are  very  in- 
teresting to  work  with  and  the  islands 
are  very  beautiful  in  natural  scenery. 
However,  the  newspaper  reports  last  year 
concerning  Haw'aii  were  greatly  exag- 
gerated and  it  is  as  safe  if  not  more  so 
than  any  normal  American  city.” 

’28,  m’29 — On  January  i the  Rev.  John 
S.  Higgins,  for  the  past  year  assistant  on 
the  staff  at  St.  Luke’s,  Evanston,  111.,  be- 
came rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent 
(Logan  Square),  succeeding  the  Very 
Rev.  Gerald  G.  Moore,  now  dean  of  St. 
Luke's.  Mr.  Higgins  was  graduated 
from  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
in  1931;  he  was  president  of  the  semi- 
nary student  convocation  and  was  award- 
ed the  field  prize  in  homiletics  in  I93r. 
During  his  seminary  course  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  junior  church  and  young 
people’s  work  at  St.  Matthew’s,  Evans- 
ton. He  is  president  of  the  North  Shore 
Normal  School  and  a member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Religious  Education. 

’28 — Mrs.  I.  C.  Ralph  (Jane  Richards) 
lives  at  1033  Loyola  Avenue,  Chicago. 
For  some  time  she  has  had  a position  in 
the  educational  department  of  the  Marsh- 
all Field  Company. 

’28 — Marjorie  Beard,  after  serving  as 
principal  of  the  Grenfell  Mission  School 
at  Northwest  River,  Labrador,  for  two 
years,  returned  to  the  States  in  Septem- 
ber and  is  studying  at  Columbia  Teach- 
ers College.  She  is  planning  to  return 
to  Labrador  next  summer. 

'28 — Albert  Roden,  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment Fellow  for  Research  in  Internation- 
al Law  and  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  The  Hague  Academy,  has 
recently  returned  from  Europe.  He  writes 
as  follows:  “I  have  been  journeying 
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hither  and  yon  to  taste  of  men  and 
courses  at  places  so  widely  separated  as 
The  Hague,  Geneva,  Paris,  London,  Ber- 
lin, Leyden  and  Louvain.”  Mr.  Roden 
held  a Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
Fellowship  for  American  University  In- 
structors in  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  et 
Sociales,  Bru.xelles,  where  he  received  his 
Doctor’s  degree  and  was  graduated  with 
highest  honors.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
several  years  that  “avec  la  plus  grande 
distinction”  has  been  given  to  a Belgian 
or  a foreigner.  He  is  now  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  where  he  is  working  toward 
a Doctor’s  degree  at  the  Georgetown 
School  of  Foreign  Service  as  well  as 
completing  a book  for  publication. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  E.  Dunlop 
(Evelyn  I.  Spear)  announce  the  arrival 
of  a daughter,  Mary  Gordon  Dunlop,  on 
January  2.  They  are  living  at  186 
Christie  Heights,  Leonia,  N.  J. 

’28 — Harold  C.  Morris  is  teaching  in 
the  Maple  Heights,  Ohio,  High  School. 

’28,  c’30 — Announcement  has  been 

made  of  the  engagement  of  Marie  Louise 
Schulte,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
man Schulte  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to 
Ronald  F.  MacLennan  of  Pullman, 
Wash.,  son  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  S.  F. 
MacLennan  (Sarah  P.  Browne  ’99)  of 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  The  wedding  is  planned 
for  next  summer.  Miss  Schulte  taught 
organ  and  piano  for  two  years  at  Mount 
Union  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Alliance, 
Ohio.  Mr.  MacLennan,  who  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  in  zoology  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  last  spring,  is  now 
on  the  faculty  at  the  State  College  of 
Washington  in  Pullman. 

’29 — Tai  Jen  has  been  granted  a re- 
search fellowship  by  the  Harvard-Yen- 
ching  Institute  and  is  at  present  com- 
piling an  anthology  of  Chinese  poetry. 
This  Institute  is  for  the  promotion  of 
Chinese  studies  and  they  are  publishing 
a series  called  “The  Harvard-Yenching 
Series  of  Chinese  Literature  and  Philoso- 
phy.” Mr.  Jen’s  anthology  will  consti- 
tute one  of  the  volumes,  and  will  require 
two  years’  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jen  are 
living  at  117  Trowbridge  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

’29 — Merrill  Gay,  instructor  of  econo- 
mics in  the  University  of  Illinois,  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  his  parents, 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Gay  of  Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

’29 — Alice  Stirling  is  employed  by  the 
Children’s  Service  Bureau  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  “Social  work,”  she  writes,  “seems 
to  be  the  only  thriving  business  in  the 
big  city.” 

c’30 — Mrs.  Miriam  Pifer  Hartley- 

played  a group  of  ’cello  solos  on  the  an- 
nual social  day  program  of  the  music 
department  of  the  Cleveland  Sorosis  on 
January  20.  Mrs.  Hartley  is  a former 
soloist  with  the  Haydn  Harp  Duo  of  Bos- 
ton. 

’30 — Isabel  R.  Hemingway  completed 
her  nursing  course  at  the  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital  in  December  and  is 
now  taking  a three  months’  postgraduate 
course  in  obstetrics  at  the  Sloane  Hos- 
pital for  Women  in  New  York  City.  The 
Sloane  Hospital  is  a part  of  the  Medical 
Center  and  is  in  a large  and  very  well 
equipped  building. 

’30 — John  A.  Neubauer  is  studying  at 
New  York  University  where  he  hopes  to 


obtain  a Master’s  degree  in  physical  edu- 
cation. He  visited  friends  in  Oberlin  re- 
cently. 

’3o--Elizabeth  Tuckley  is  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  Irvington,  N.  J Her 
address  is  214  Park  Place. 

’30— Margaret  D.  Ralston  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
New  York  City. 

’30,  c’30 — Hollis  Hiram  was  born  on 
December  2 to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Conner  (E.  Margaret  Masters)  of  419 
S.  ^ Wood  Street,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

’30 — Donald  L.  Baker  wrote  on  Decem- 
ber 21:  “I  have  given  up  my  job  with 
Baker-Goodyear  in  New  Haven  and  am 
leaving  Montreal  tonight  for  a cold  win- 
ter up  on  the  Manitou  in  western  On- 
tario with  Rattlesnake  Bill  Watson,  an 
old  prospector.  I’m  all  outfitted  with 
snowshoes  and  itchy  underwear,  two  tons 
of  radio  batteries  and  a lot  of  nerve. 
Will  be  about  forty  miles  from  the  near- 
est railroad  and  neighbors  so  I will  ap- 
preciate any  letters.”  His  new  address 
is  “Wabigoon,  Ontario,  Canada.” 

’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  V.  Owen 
(Janet  H.  Stanley)  of  Liberty,  Indiana, 
have  a daughter,  Estelline,  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1932. 

’30 — The  marriage  of  Frances  W. 
Hubbard,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  C.  Hubbard  of  Oak  Park,  Illi- 
nois, and  Arthur  B.  Riddiford,  Jr.,  of 
Oak  Park  took  place  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  on  January  i.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Palmer  Fisk  ’30  was  matron  of 
honor  and  Charles  C.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  ’31, 
brother  of  the  bride,  served  as  one  of 
the  ushers.  Other  Oberlin  friends  as- 
sisting were  the  Misses  Viola  Hayward 
’30,  Martha  Rugh  ’30,  Kathryn  Hop- 
wood  ’30,  Mary  Lindsay  ex’30  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Delaplane  Houck  ’30.  Miss 
Florence  I.  Otis  ’09  played  the  wedding 
march  and  incidental  music.  The  of- 
ficiating clergy'men  were  Dr.  Albert  B. 
Coe,  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Oak  Park,  and  Dr.  Albert  W. 
Palmer,  president  of  Chicago  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riddiford 
are  living  at  526  St.  Lawrence  Avenue, 
Beloit,  Wis.,  where  Mr.  Riddiford  is  af- 
filiated with  the  Yates  American  Ma- 
chinery Company. 

’30 — Strange  but  true — teachers  still 
get  paid  in  Connellsville,  Pa.,  and  Mary 
Margaret  Rhodes  continues  to  teach  Latin 
to  eager  eighth  graders  and  blase  sen- 
iors. She  is  looking  forward  to  seeing 
“you  all”  next  June  before  she  sails  for 
Europe.  “Anybody  want  to  go?” 

’30 — Ralph  Ormsby  and  Genevieve 
Walter  were  married  on  December  29  in 
Cleveland.  Their  address  is  1498  High- 
land Avenue,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

ex’31 — Howard  P.  Vanderlip  has  pre- 
pared a manual,  “Instructions  for  the 
Preparation  of  Theses,”  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Gradu- 
ate Study  and  is  now  on  sale  at  Com- 
ings’ Book  Store. 

m’31 — Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  engagement  of  Elizabeth  Richards, 
daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rich- 
ards of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  to  Chalmer  J. 
Roy.  Miss  Richards  is  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  Wellesley  College.  Mr.  Roy  re- 
cently  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  rroni 
Ilarvnrd  and  is  now  teaching  there. 
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This  calendar  was  designed  to  commemorate  Ober- 
lin’s  One-Hundredth  Anniversary.  It  includes  pic- 
tures not  only  of  present  day  buildings  and  the  Cam- 
pus, but  also  sketches  of  earlier  buildings  and  men  and 
women  who  were  especially  significant  in  the  life  of 
the  College  during  its  one  hundred  years. 


Calendars  on  sale  at  the  Secretai’y’s  Office,  Oberlin  College.  Cost,  40 
cents  plus  six  cents  postage.  The  edition  is  limited.  Early  orders  are  im- 
portant. 


